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Chase Bank Seeks 


Business Empire 
By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTQN, D, C.—-The ousting of oggan- 
We labor by international banking interests 
; from. an offcial place in the formation. of 
Pan-American policies was revealed, here this week 
by Frnesto Galarza, who recently, resigned ,as-director 
of the Labor Division of the Pan-American Unien. 

The deminating group behind the ouster is the 
Chase National Bank of New York, and the master- 
mind behind the scenes is said to be Joseph Rovensky, 
vice-president of the Chase Bank ia. charge of foreign 
relations. 

The revelations came as a result of a protest by 
Galarza against the abolition of the Pan-American 
Union's Ofice of Labor and Social Information which 
was created in 1940 under the socially enlightened 
directorship of the former Dr. Leo Rowe. 

Galarza protested against a decision of the Goveta- 
Ping Board of the Pan-American Union taken at its 
meeting on July 24 to approve a drastic administra- 
tive reorganization which merges the Labor Office in 
a new Department of Economic and Social Affairs 
-dominated by financial and shipping interests. This 

decision. said Galarza. ends the previous efforts to 
give organized labor an official place and ‘influence 
inthe formation of Pan-American good neighbor 








policies. : 

The action of the Board two weeks ago is the 
culmination of a drive begin by financial interests 
‘headed by the Chase National Bank at the start of 
the war to take over the colonial business ‘empires 
of Germany and Japan in Latin America. } 

In a letter, Galarza states: 

“The abolition of the Ofhce of Labor and Social 
Information puts. an .end to the effort lasting six 
years to develop for labor aw opportunity within 
ofieial Pan-Americanism for active -participation and 
responsible planning in hemisphere social policies. 
The Office was created for the purpose of initiating 
and developing studies in the field of labor-and social 
assistance, on the basis of which effective-aclion to 
emake geed on the. Good Neighbor . policy might 
bbe takea. 

“The Office was never adequately financed for this 
purposes and it never operatéd within a sympathetic 
Fatmosphere. Except for the constant understanding 
of the late Dr. Leo S. Rowe, former Director General. 
the Office would have been even less effective than 
it was. 

“The role of the Office, of its policy and of Amer- 
fean labor in Inter-American affairs was clearly re- 
vealed two vears ago when the Office strongly urged 
that labor be given participation in the organization 
and in the planning of the Inter-American. Economic 
and Social Council. Dr. Rowe was receptive to the 
Suggestion: but. it. found opposition in ether. quar- 
ters. Dr. William Manger, new assistant director of 
the Pan-American Union. definitely opposed the 
recommendation. 

“In line with this policy, the Office -was also ex- 
pcluded from participation in the Conference of 
Chapultepec, where basic labor issues were discussed. 

t was prevented from contributing to the. protection 
Sof imported Mexican contract workers during the, war. 

“The action of the Governing Board of July 24 

accomplishes an aim which has been perseed for 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Balkans: 
Land Without Peace 
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From Hitler to Chaos 
MELVIN LASKY 


BLP-and the Tories 
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Politics on the Campus 


JOHN: ROCHE 


‘fa Editoriali— 
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How the Taft-Harfley 
Act Works / 


DAVID ASHE and GEORGE RIFKIN 


The Czech Press 


BERT -ATKIN 
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Behind the Anti-Jewish 
Riots in Britain 
WALTER XK. LEWIS 


Man in the Tunnel 


GEORG KAISER 


Everyone Losing in Palestine 


have every reason for sympathy with the 

British Labor Government. It stands with the 

United States and other democratic countries 
against totalitarianism and for the survival of free- 
dom. It is striving to build a democratic secialist 
society in the midst of an economic, crisis of extreme 
gravitv brought on by its all-out war effort. ht has 
taken long steps toward liquidating the British Empire 
by giving India independence and other measures that 
deserve applause. Only by the closest cooperation and 
understanding between Britain and the United States 
can World War IIL be averted. 

The British Labor Government is hampered in 
its eMlort to solve the problems bequeathed to it by 
the Tories by an imperial heritage and a colonial office 
which is weighted with old commitments and shot 


through with “Colonel Blimps”: It‘has achieved con- 


siderable progress in purging many-of the mest -un- 
democratic aspects of that imperialist heritage. Where 
it has failed to progress, it is due to error-rather than 
ill-will. to a misguided rather than a maticious policy, 
to lack of time and strength rather than viciousness. 

We have applauded most of the-acts of the Laber 
Party in power. But the British persistence ia a mis- 
guided Palestinian policy has had such evil cotise- 
quences that the very prestige of a socialist govern- 
meat and democratic procedure is jeopardized. 

The Labor Government inherited an-extremely difi- 
cult aad complex problem in Palestine, Turther com- 
plicated by Russia’s efforts to win the support of the 
Moslem world. For six years the British regime there 
had been based on the White Paper of 1939, properly 
damned as unjust by the Labor Party. h barred Jews 
from buying land except ia five percent of the country, 
and arbitrarily and drastically restricted immigration. 


This White Paper policy abrogated the primary pur-_ 


pose for which the Mandate was conferred upon 
Britein, and hence British Labor leaders dectared that 
when they came into power they would not consider 
it binding. When elected, however, the Labor Govera- 
ment fownd itself unable simply to-scrap- the hated 
White Paper, because, it was said, the Arabs regarded 
it as a pledge which must be honored. And yet Britain 
cousidered herself too weak in the game of powes 


politics unilaterally to impose the White Paper in ths 
face of strong Jewish opposition aad without the sup- 
port of other powers, For this dilemma, Britain has 
fowud no solution, and has blundered along into the 
present impasse, losing the friendship of Jews witheut 
winning the friendship of Arabs. 


We should have expected an intelligent, beoeficieat, 
democratic socialist Government speedily to find a 
new policy agreed upon internationally, and particu- 
larly with American support, and that in the meaa- 
time it would administer Palestine in such a way #6 
to promote among all parties concerned.a mood~ef 
cempromise and conciliation . This the British Labor 
Goverament has not done, The results were the oppe- 
site of international agreement or reasonable com- 
promise, 

A solution was interminably delayed by Britaie’s 
repeated recourse to endless conferences’ and investi- 
gations which were doomed from ‘the stast by ‘the 
menial reservations with which they were: initiated; 
by the stubborn refusal to meet American proposals 
halfway even when the United States was -asked to 
participate in trying to find a solution; and by -the 
assumption of Britain that Jewish nationalist aspira- 
tions had no great substance behind them and coukl 
therefore be safely ignored. This fatal error, the chief 
source of chaos in Palestine, is reflected in all the 
proposals advanced by the British Government during 
the past two years, which repéat- the basic mistakes 
ef the White Paper and deny -the’ premises -of the 
Mandate. The result has been that no representative 
Jewish organization was in a position to negotiate 
seriously with the British. And the’ Arabs were en- 
ceuraged to maintain their desperate intransigence. 


The administration of Palestine has been guided by 
the same fatal assumption that Jewish nationalist 
demands could be brushed aside. Blindly presuming 
that Zienism was an-artificial movement, the British 
sought to suppress, rather than to moderate in nego- 
tiating with thé Jews; to appease, rather than to mo- 
derate. in their- relations with the Arabs. White the 
ex-Mnfti. a war criminal and an-acéomplice in the 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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By DAVID J. DALLIN 


From Behind Bars 


A S in most countries of ‘Eastern Europe, in Rumania the Socialist movement is 














split into two groups—the one, a pro-Communist party participating in the 
government of Peter Groza, and the other, the Independent Social Democratic 
Party, whose chairman is Constantin Titel Petrescu. The collaborationist Socialist 
Party publicly shares in the responsibility for all the acts of terrorism being committed 
by the pro-Soviet Government—including those carried out against. their comrades of 
yesteryear,-the courageous members of Petrescu’s party. 
When the International Socialist Conference was about to convene in Ziirich, the 
Independent Socialists dispatched an appeal to the gathering—a tragic and moving 


address 
were unable to attend the conference and 
pointing at the failers among the dele- 
gates: 

“The Independent Social Democratic 
Party takes this opportunity,” they 
wrote, “te address to the Socialist 
Conferenee of Zurich an appeal to 
reprove the oppressious, imprison- 
ments, and indignities that are being 
inflicted upon this Party by the Gov- 
ernment which comprises some of those 
very delegates presently in Zurich. 

“Hundreds of our best ‘men, old 
Socialists who have struggled for more 
than half a century on behalf of Social 
Democracy, have been arrested with- 
out even a show of judicial procedure; 
their liberties, their wordly goods, and 
their homes are in jeopardy. 

“The Independent Social Democratic 
Party of Rumania regrets that it is 
unable to take part in this Conference, 
it being considered as public enemy 
No. 1 by the dictatorial regime which 
governs the country in close collabe- 


indeed—explaining why they _ 





ration with the communizing group 
of Secial Democrats, whose members 
alone have been authorized by the 
Communist Party to participate as 
delegates in Zurich. 

“The Independent Social Democratic 
Party of Rumania regrets that it is 
the right of this opportunist govern- 
mental fraction, which is but an annex 
of the Communist Party, to represent 
the working masses of Rumania which 
have remained faithful to Secialist 
ideology and te the democratic tactics 
of the former Socialist International. 

“On behalf of the Rights of Man, 
in the name of the principles ef teler- 
ance and of liberty of thought, the 
Independent Social Democratic Party 
of Rumania addresses a supreme ap- 
peal to the conscience of the Socialist 
parties of the world, enjoining them 
to associate themselves im protesting 
against the atrocious persecutions in 
Rumania.” 

This appeal-was not even brought up 


for consideration in Zurich. The Moseow 
puppets took their’seats; the pro-Commu- 
nist delegates spoke and acted in the 
name of Rumanian Socialists—and, in 
gecordance with Moscow's instructions, 
sabotaged the ieconstruction of the So- 
cialist International. In this they were 
ably assisted by their counterparts from 
Poland, Hungary and some other coun- 


” tries. 


Their attitude is not surprising. But 
along with them, genuine Socialists from 
England, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Seandinavia, chose to pass over the ap- 
peal in silence and close their eyes to 
‘the fate of Rumania’: Socialists,. op- 
pressed, imprisoned and deprived of all 
political rights. It is depressing to 
witness the submission of these great 
parties to the warped will of a few 
reptiles. 


~ * * t 


The Soviet Ambassador Ageinst 
Freedom of the Press in France 


Late in 1946, Franee abolished the 
wartime restrictions on: her press and 
reverted to the demecratic system of a 
free press. Newspapers and magazines 
can again be* published freely; no pre- 
liminary license is any ‘longer required— 
or, atleast, that’s what the law says. 


the Soviet Ambas- 
sador, is not impressed. by laws when 
they run counter to his policy, and 
nofody is surprised to see him come out 
against Russian publications in France 
which are not pro-Soviet. What is really 
surprising, however—almost sensational 
—is the measure of suecess he has had 
in his démarches in a democratic country 
headed: by a. Socialist premier. 


But Bogomolov, 


The . well-known Russian historian, 
Prof, Serge Melgounoff, is the editor and 


publisher of independent magazines of 


i 


a consistently democratic outlook, ap- 
“pearing in Paris on an average of onee. 
a month. These periodicals are widely 
read by thousands of new Soviet emigres, 
former Red° Army men and Russian 
laborers deported from WNazi-occupied 
Russia to Germany ‘during the war; 
many of the articles in these magazines 
are written by these men themselves, 
and the picture of Soviet life given by . 
them is often dramatically striking and 
tragic. 

The Soviet Ambassador is the sponser 
and patron of periodicals of quite a 
different tendency; his magazines appear 
freely, of course. However, Bogomolov 


. tries insistently to throttle the press 


organ of Prof. Melgounoff. Upon the 
Soviet Ambassador's complaints, The 
Free Voice was confiscated in March, 
1946, Later the printer was invited to 
the police headquarters (the prefecture). 
and “advised” to stop printing an “anti- 
Stalinist. publication.” Then, as in pre- 
revolutionary. Russia, the editor was ¢ 
obliged to change the name of his maga- 
zine from month to menth. And now, 
in the summet of 1947, long after the 
abolition of restrictions on the press, the 
courageous editor of that worthwhile 
publication is, in effect, being denied the 
right to continue ‘his work. 

All kinds of political groups and writ- 
ers are vying for the sympathies of the 
great mass ef Soviet DP’s and the new 
emigrés; the -pro-Monarchist and reac- 
tionary leaders aré most active among 
them. It would seem that the democratic 
French authorities would encourage, or 
at least not impede, the endeavors of 
Russian democrats to counteract the 
rightist propaganda. 

Bogomolov’s efforts naturally go in 
an entirely different direction, But how 
is it possible that his efforts are about 
to make a mockery of France’s freedom 
of the press? 
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By WILLIAM E. BOHN 








Conflict in Canada 


UR school courses in history give 
O the American citizen little back- 

ground for an understanding of 
our great neighbor to the north. So he 
decides to take a trip. He has heard that 
Quebec is a funny sort of place, the 
Saguenay is picturesque and a _ trip 
around the Gaspé peninsula is as good 
as a visit to the 
more backward 
provinces of Eu- 
rope. Lured by 
such visions he 
aims his Buick or 
his Ford toward 
the Northcoast, and 
off he goes. 

Upon his return 
he gives a report 
to the neighbors 
that makes their 
flesh creep. Would 
you believe it? Nothing but Catholics 
up there—and churches and shrines and 
priests and monks and nuns, He was 
glad to get out of there and slide back 
into a country where the First National 
Bank building is higher than the church 
and you don’t have to be reminded of 
religion every time you turn around. 





There is nothing inexplicable about 
this reaction. The old sarts of the city 
of Quebec are the strangest apparition 
on this continent. Here is a fragment 
of the Middle Ages—including the city 
wall, narrow streets, old buildings and 
patterns of thought and 
action—dropped plumb in the middle of 
one of the most picturesque landscapes 
of this ultra-new continent. One’s first 


a good many 


structure of long-dead benes, this city 
and the province of which it forms the 
center are teaming with life and ambi- 
tion. He observes that the leaders of 
this growing population have visions of 
a civilization quite different from that 
fostered by the English-speaking folk 
who peopled and formed and thought 
they cofitrolled this continent. It is 
something to think about. 

I confess that after the few July days 
which I spent in this fascinating city and 
province I was more troubled about it 
than in former years. My memory runs 
back to the days of Sir Wilfred Laurier, 
During that period—say in 1900 or 1910 
—everyone took for granted that time 
would work it unifying way with the 
few millions of exotic French Canadians. 


Buzzing of the Racist Bug 


Ix Toronto they had this year the long- 
est and liveliest Orangemen’s parade in 
years. Most of my friends up theae 
seemed merely amused by this fact. I, 
naturally, wanted to know why there 
should be this revival of interest in the 
battle of the Boyne. 

I was fold that years ago things were 
more peaceful and promising than they 
are now. In the villages where the 
French Catholic and British Protestant 
cultures met and mingled there had been 
mutual friendliness and respect. Priests 
and Protestant preachers often collabor- 
ated on community projects. An amal- 
gamation was taking place, as,it has in 
the United States. But now that sort of 
thing is becoming rare, There is grow- 


some other particular group or some 
special idea. The people of the different 
faiths were getting along all right, and 
then something happened. 

I think this general picture is correct. 
Something has happened to increase mis- 
understanding and distrust. And I doubt 
whether it is Protestants as Protesfants 
or Catholics as Catholics whe are to 
blame. Not all Canadian Catholics, for 
example, are hell-bent on turning Can- 
@da into a French-Catholic country. 
There are, for example, many Irish 
Catholies and English Catholics in Can- 
ada. These, [ am told, are not in syme- 
pathy with the drive of Quebec poli- 
ticians to make their province supreme. 
It is said, in fact, that they are disliked 
in Quebec. 

My theory is that many Quebee lead- 
ers and people have been bitten by the 
racist bug let loose’ on the. world by 
Mussolini, Hitler and Co. A _ glance 
through the Quebec papers will furnish 
support for this theory. Look. at prac- 
tically any of them, Le Soliel, Le Temps, 
Le Devoir or L’ Action Catholique, and 
you will see what I mean. These papers 
are powered Sy a driving impulse which 
is paralleled in the United States only 
by the Daily Worker and the Chicage 
Tribune. They are frenetically bent on 
conquering Canada for their particular 
sort of ideology. 

At first you may think this is only 
the ordinary sort of political business. 
While I was there the Prime Minister 
of Quebec, M. Maurice Duplessis, was 
conducting a by-election, and his speeches 
sounded something like those made by 
our ultra-conservative Republicans. He 
would everything 
from good roads to good weather. We 
are used to that sort of thing and in- 
clined to laugh it off. But a little closer 
reading of the speeches and of the edi- 
torial comment on them revealed some- 
thing quite different. In Le Temps on 
July 4, for example, there was published 
in a conspicuous box a list of 17 things 


promise the voters 


- nadians in 


thank Comrade Stalin for the sun, the 
moon and the stars. These people are 
building him up into a leader in the Gere 
man sense, a Fvhrer, 


¥ ” way 


The Vocation of the French Race 


In a Quebec bookstore I was’ shown 
shelves of volumes devoted to the 
gldrification of the civilization of Lower 
Canada. One that I[ carried away is en- 
titled La Vocation de la.Race Francaise 
en Amérique du*Nord, It is published 
by the Permanent Committee for French 
Survival in North America. As you 
read on you are inclined to think that 
what the authors have in mind is con- 
quest: rather than survival. They have a 
messianic complex. If they don’t save 
the North American continent it will be 
irretrievably lost. The combination of 
their French “race” with their Catholie 
religion is supposed to mark them as 2 
chosen people. All “chosen people” are 
dangerous. 

The census of 1941 revealed that 7,- 
735,000 Canadians speak English only, 
2,182,000 speak French only and 1, 
474,000 speak both languages. This 
means that about 3,000,000 are French 
and about 8,000,000 are non-French, In. 
the Quebec propaganda it is s&id that 
there are some 2,000,000 French-Ca- 
the United States. In the 
language of my book, these 5,000.000 
French-speaking Catholics have a “su- 
pernatura! with regard to this 
continent. You will that the 
millions of Catholics 
have been assigned no part in all this. 
They are disregarded; God has not 
fhosen them. He has, apparently, @ 
prejudice against the English tongue. 

I don’t object to having 
someone try to convert me to something, 


mission” 
note 
English-speaking 


specially 


But many of the citizens of Quebec na- 
turally object to being knit tightly inte 
the corporative state which is being built 
there. The church, the schools, the trade 


unions, the social services—all are being 


used to construct a monolithic civiliza- 


thought is ‘that it is something in the ing animosity. In Toronto my sources which M. Duplessis has done for the tion. If I had time I would like to tell 
nature of a social fossil. Then the visitor were, naturally, Protestant. My friends province, Many of the items remind one why, as it seems to me, this enormous 
notes that, far from being a residuary would say the Jesuits are to blame or of the piety with which the Russians effort must fail. = 
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Washington and the - 


Can Liberals Dent Solid South? — 


ASHINGTON, D.C.—Liberal 
W cicies in Washington are watch- 

ing with rapt attention a story 
which is developing just across the 
Potomac River in Virginia’s Arlington 
County. It is a story which is taken by 
some here to illustrate what can happen 
to reactionary control of the Solid South 


* when the ground has been properly 


prepared and conditions are ripe, Be- 
cause, believe it or not, it begins to look 
as though the Old Guard machine of 
Virginia, headed by those two notable 
labor-hating reactionaries, Rep. Howard 
W. Smith and Senator Harry Flood 
Byrd, is hanging on the ropes. 

Arlington County in Virginia is ‘that 
portion of land which the State of Vir- 
ginia offered the Federal Government 
to establish the Federal District ‘of 
Colum%ia as the Capital of the nation. 
It might today be part of Washington 
but for the fact that Congress some 
years later decided that the piece of 
land given by Maryland was sufficient 
and returned Arlington County to Vir- 
ginia. Arlington nevertheless has grown 
with Washington and is a place where 
thousands of Washington workers live. 
These workers 1s they came along apace 
with labor union organization and pro- 
gressive views have been developing 
along libev'al lines more in tune with the 
progressive level of the whole nation 
rather than the reactionary Solid South 
of which politically they have been a 
part since the Civil War. 

Rep. Howard Smith, co-author of the 
Smith-Connally Act, has for long years 
been the political boss of Arlington 
County, just as Senator Byrd is the 
political boss of the State. Efforts have 


By Jonathan Stout 


been made to unseat Rep. Smith’s power 
in Arlington County. The Republican 
Party has tried very hard, But tradi- 
tion dies hard and the Republicans never 
have been able to even get close. At the 
same time, however, a split was develop- 
ing within the Democratic Party ranks 
in Arlington County. Liberal and pro- 
gressive Democrats got busy organizing 
support for their faction, and over the 
past three or four years have been mak- 
ing steady progress. myn, ee 

Early this week the Virginia Dem- 
ocratic primaries were held throughout 
the state. In Virginia, as in the re- 
mainder of the Solid South, the real 
election day is primary day, because it 
follows as a matter of course that the 
winners of the Democratic primaries are 
elected officially the following November. 
The results of the primary in Arlington 
County probably will not be known for 
several days, but the indications are that 
the liberal slate has an excellent prospect 
for the first time to upset the Smith- 
Byrd mochine, 

Liberal circles in Washington are 
watching the results in Arlington Coun- 
ty because the future political pattern 
of the South may be set there this week, 
and this in turn may well affect the 
future political pattern of the nation. 

If the liberals succeed in capturing 
the Democratic Party organization in 
Arlington County this week they will 
become a potent argument in the debate 
which has been raging for some time as 
to whether the future course of liberals 
and progressives lies in a third party 
or within one of the two established 
parties. 

For a while, under the leadership of 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, the liberals were 
a potent force in the Democratic Party. 
But they never succeeded in breaking 
the reactionary stranglehold in the Solid 
South. In time Southern reactionary 
Democrats in Congress allied themselves 
with reactionary Republicans and begin- 
ning in 1938 started pushing the course 
of the Administration to the right, After 
the Republicans took over control of the 
Congress last January, Southern Bour- 
bons continued their alliance with the 
Republicans to put over the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act ‘and similar anti-progressive 
measures. * 

It was the demonstrated impossibility 
in recent years to break the reactionary 
stranglehold over the Democratic Party 
in the South which moved may liberals 
to consider organization of a third party. 

Others in the liberal and labor camp, 
however, have been pointing to certain 
dynamic changes going on in the South. 
Two great organizational campaigns are 
being conducted in the South by the AFL 
and the CIO. It is argued by some lib- 
erals that union organization of the 
South will become the first step in break- 
ing the hold of the old reactionary ma- 
chines, thus making it possible to trans- 
form the Democratic Party into the lib- 
earl party of the nation. 

In a sense, Arlington County in Vir- 
ginia is the “pilot plant” to test this 
theory, And what happens in Arlington 
County this week may well make up the 
minds of liberals everywhere as to 
whether they will some day have to or- 
ganize a third political party of their 
own or whether they can transform the 
Democratic Party fully into such an 
instrumentality. 
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JIMMY HARRIS 
Recent near-lynch victim who 
escaped from race-mad 

mob in South. 


* Senator WILLIAM LANGER of 


North Dakota, who was invited by & 
Republican leader of the Senate to move 
his seat from the Republican side of the 
Chamber over to the Democratic side, 
appears to be taking the suggestiom 
seriously. 

Within the past 10 days, Senator 
Langer invited a number of AFL leaders 
of government employees to confer with 
him and urged them to marshall thei? 
500,000 members to support a national 
Non-Partisan League. Langer himself 
has volunteered to serve as temporary 
chairman of the campaign, whose object 
he explains will be to capture control of 
either the Republican or Democratic nae 
tional conventions for the purpose of 
nominating the league’s own choice fo? 
President. Failing in capture of the 
two conventions, the league’s alternative 
would be to nominate its own candidate 
directly. 
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Heard on the Left 


WALLACE RIGHT SIDE UP... 
One of the persistent rumors on 
the grapevine is that Richard Boyer, 
writer with a party-line record, is 
preparing a profile of Henry Wallace 
fer the New Yorker. We find it difficult 
to believe that the New Yorker, if 
the rumor is treue, is incapable of find- 
ing a more objective writer for this 
job,— Dwight MacDonald, for instance, 
who has already delivered himself 
of an admirable history of Wallace 
in golitics. But if the New Yorker 
is determined to go ahead with the 
project, we hope they will find the 
following recommendations useful: a 
profile of William Z. Fester by Eugene 
Dennis; one of Tito by Howard Fast, 
one of Kraychenko by Gromyko. After 
all, there’s nothing like “objectivity”. 
But we still have hope that the 
rumored project may be called off. 
PENNSYLVANIA CIO BANS COM- 
MUNISTS AS UNION JOBHOLDERS 
® A sweeping resolution was adopted 
at the tenth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania CIO Industrial. Union 
Council banning CP’ers and fellow- 
travelers from holding CIO offices in the 
state. Among the leaders against adop- 
tion of the resolution, which also bars 
Nazis and Fascists, were President 
Thomas J. Fitzpatrick, District Six, 
ant Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, and UK Delegate David Davis 
of Philadelphia. Davis publicly stated 
to the convention: “If there is any doubt 
about my political affiliations, I am a 
Communist.” Chimed in Fitzpatrick: 
‘This whole program of reading Com- 
Munists out of the CIO is written by 
the Chamber of Commerce.” 
Active in the anti-Communist forces 
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was Harry Block, one of the leaders of 
the UE Committee for Democratic Ac- 
tion. Also carrying on the fight against 
the CP’ers was a solid bloe of unionists 
from the United Steelworkers, 





DAN TOBIN’S BIG HEART... 


N a recent editorial in The New 
Leader, “Are We Creating Permanent 
DP’s?”, we reprinted some pretty 
heartless comments from Dan Tobin’s 
journal, the International Teamster, 
regarding the Stratton immigration 
bill. Tobin’s vulgar case against 
further immigration at this time was 
based on the fallacy that the Stratton 
bill was a “phoney,” a plot to lower 
wages of American workmen, In the 
August issue of his journal, his read- 
ers are advised by the title of a 
featured article that a “Horde of 


Europeans Would Displace Amer- 
ican Workers.” If the Stratton 
bill, and others’ like it, were 
passed, said the journal: “Wages 


throughout the world would be equal- 
ized, not by bringing the European 
and Asiatic standards up to ours, 
but by bringing ours down to theirs.” 
These inane arguments are on a level 
with the charges of Communism 
hurled by many against these refugees 
whose remaining aimbition is to flee 
from countries under Communist 
domination. It is interesting that the 
anti-Communist Mr. Tobin, on the 
two pages following the anti-immi- 
grant disclosures, runs a long story 
issued by Federated Press, the chief 
Communist-line labor news service in 
the United States, We suggest that 
one of our readers send the venerable 
Mr. Tobin a_ political McGuffey’s 
reader. 


GUARD: At U.N. and Allied Con- 
trol Commission receptions, the Soviet 
girls who attend socialize in sets. In 
Berlin, for example, there were three 
Russian girls who attended all the 
receptions. When drinks were served, 
two of the girls drank, while the 
third abstained,. explaining that she 
couldn’t drink because of a weak 
heart... . At the next reception, two 
of them again drank—including the 
one who had said she had a weak 
heart. The third explained she had a 
weak heart. And at the next recep- 
tion, the two who complained of weak 
hearts drank, while the other insisted 
she had a weak heart. They took 
turns at each reception, rotating 
the weak-heart excuse, two drinking 
and one abstaining—and watching.— 
(Leonard Lyons in the NY Post.) 





Heard From Left to Right: 

@® At PCA offices in New York City 
are bundles of propaganda issued by the 
American Jewish Labor Council, the 
Communist front. Unless we missed it, 
will PCA or Ben Gold’s Jewish Labor 
Council (not to be confused with the 
ant:-Communist, Jewish Labor Commit- 
tee, which did not prefix their name 
with “American,” because everyone 
knows they are) please tell us where we 
can find the trade union printing bug 
on that material? PCA is expected to 
distribute it soon. 


LABOR EDITOR TELLS 
HOW GARMENT WORKERS 
WHIPPED COMMUNISTS 


Putapeceasta (LPA)—The spec- 
ial tactics and methods by which the big 
needle trades unions defeated Commu- 
nist attempts to capture control are 
described in an article in the Saturday 
Evening Post of August 9. The article, 


entitled “How the Garment Unions 
Licked the Communists,” is by Editot 
J, C. Rich of The Hat Worker, public» 
tion of the United Hatters, Cap & 
Millenery Workers-AFL. 

The article points out that althoug& 
there are “more Communists to thé 
syuare foot of working space” in the 
lofts where the nation’s clothing is sewn, 
than in all other industrial plants and 
centers, the apparel unions have con» 
tained and stymied the party liners 
more effectively than such organizationa 
as the electric or automobile workers’ 
unions, The garment workers licked the 
Communists not by superior cunning oF 
novel subterfuge, Rich states, but by 
tactics which are available to all other 
unions, The prime objective must be te 
organize the majority of the union mem~ 
bership, he says, so as to defeat the 
Communist strategy of infiltration and 
domination by a minority of party-linerg, 
fellow-travelers and fellow-wanderers. 

The Post article lists in detail the 
measures by which the majority in the 
apparel trades unions was mobilized te 
combat the Communists. It tells of the 
committees which exist in the unions for 
the special purpose of rallying the men» 
bership on critical issues. Communist 
attempts to divide the members on racial 
and religious issues are also cited as a1® 
the measures taken to counter these 
attacks. The article stresses in particular 
the campaign strategy by which the 
Communists were defeated in this year’s 
elections for office in the International 
Ladies Garment Workers-AFL, where 
the Communists are most strongly con- 
centrated. As a result of this strategy, 
more than 126,000 members participated 
in the balloting, and of these less than 
15,000 voted the Communist ticket. In 
New York, where the Communists are 
most strongly entrenched, not a single 
candidate sponsored or endorsed by the 
Communists was elected to office. 
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¢ OCHE? Oh yes, you’re repre- 
R senting AYD.” 
“No! SLID.” 

“Well, what’s the difference” (state- 
ment, not question). 

This is a sample of the dialogue which 
has occurred at numerous inter-organiza- 
tional meetings at Cornell which I have 
attended representing the Cornell Chap- 
ter of the Student League for Industrial 
Democracy. Although I patiently ex- 
plained the difference to many who in- 
quired, I always left with a feeling of 
futility. The distinction which I empha- 
sized between the crypto-Stalinist orien- 
tation of American Youth for Democ- 
yacy and the non-Stalinist direction of 
SLID didn’t seem to register. In the 
minds of many of my interrogators the 
members of the Studént League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, the Young Pro- 





gressive Citizens of America, and Amer- 
ican Youth for Democracy were all 
“yeds’’—and probably of the same shade. 

The overall situation of liberalism on 
the campus is characterized by apathy. 
Some campus radicals feel themselves 
constantly oppressed by the “forces of 
reaction,” but the greatest limitation is 
actually from the forces of inaction. 
There is little outright opposition—ex- 
cept to some of the idiocies of AYD— 
just a smothering fog of indifference. 

Cornell University is a fairly typical 
example of large university conditions. 
The following organizations are active 
on the campus: Young Progressive Citi- 
zens of America (YPCA), National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP), American Veterans 
Committee (AVC), Student League for 
Industrial Democracy (SLID), Students 
for Democratic Action (SDA), Amer- 
ican Youth for Democracy (AYD) and 
a Marxist Discussion Group. The Marx- 
ist group is an outright Stalinist circle. 
American Youth for Democracy includes 
the Marxist group plus a few cryptos 
and innocents. The Young Progressive 
Citizens of America includes most of the 
membership of AYD and many legiti- 
mate liberals of the “anti-redbaiting” 
school. On the other side of the fence 
is the Student League for Industrial 
Democracy with a decidedly anti-Stalin- 
ist orientation. Both flanks unite in the 
American Veterans Committee and the 
NAACP, along with a number of un- 
affiliated progressives. The largest of 
these organizations is the NAACP which 
has a membership approximating 400— 
on a campus with 9000 students! 

Why this indifference? To my mind 
it is due to two basic factors. The first 
is the changed character of the students. 
Over 5000 are veterans and many are 
married with families. The second is the 
inadequacy of the liberal approach. The 
“let’s have action,” “emergency mass 
meeting,” technique is greeted with the 
same degree of enthusiasm as an Army 
Jecture on “Military courtesy and Dis- 
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By John P. Roche 


cipline.” If the liberals are going to 
accomplish anything with the veteran 
students they will have to grow up. The 
Army and Navy, by their extensive use 
of ersatz “spontaneous demonstrations” 
(‘Thousands of troops line road to 
cheer General Schmoe’’—need it be added 
by order of their commanders?) sapped 
the enthusiasm of the veteran and re- 
placed it with a tired cynicism. (‘Roche, 
I agree with you, but I wouldn’t go to a 
meeting to see Stalin kiss Truman’s 
foot.”) The veterans simply will not 
respond to the “band-wagon” technique. 

How can you get these prematurely 
aged and cynical young people to take 
an interest in events which vitally affect 
their future? Intelligent treatment helps 
somewhat, although the results still 
aren’t world shaking. The most success- 
ful meetings held at Cornell were of an 





educational nature—one on “Freud and 


Marx’” sponsored by the Marxist Dis- 
cussion Group, and the other a debate 
on the Greek situation sponsored by 
SLID. The latter meeting drew over 
100 people on two days notice. The next 
night the YPCA held an “Emergency 
Rally” on Greece which drew 75. This 
and other similar incidents lead me to 
believe that the present day college 
student does not want to be told what 
to think. His responseeto “Emergency 
Rallies” is a yawn. He will—to a some- 
what larger degree—attend meetings 
where he is presented with something 
constructive or, with both sides of a 
question, and is allowed to think con- 
clusions out for himself. However, this 
alone is insufficient—the liberal is, after 
all, advocating a point of view. New 
techniques must be developed which avoid 
the pitfalls of the old, but if these meth- 
ods are to be effective they must be 
based on an educational approach rather 
than on the prewar concept of “ACTION.” 
Action is indeed necessary, but it cannot 
be imposed from above. It must grow 
from the convictions of the individual, 
and the task of the liberal is to develop 
these convictron, 


Tue campus liberals are divided into 


pro and anti-Stalinist segments. Al- 
though the current CP masquerade 
ranges the Stalinists on the side of the 
angels, it is the height of naivete to 
consider them as genuine progressives. 
Many of us who witnessed the disrup- 
tion of the prewar student movement by 
the ideological acrobatics of “the com- 
rades” drew a kind of sour-grapes satis- 
faction from the chaos by saying: “At 
east, we'll never have another Commu- 
nist problem.” 

We were wrong. The naive have re- 
turned; the age of innocence is once 
again in full flower under the banners 
of the Young Progressive Citizens of 
America, American Youth for Democ- 
racy, and dozens of local variations. 
The result has been the splitting of the 


student movement into groups known 
as “Red-baiters” and “true liberals” or 
anti- and pro-Cémmunists. This split 
created.a tense situation in the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee until a decisive 
majority at the recent Milwaukee Con- 


vention repudiated the ‘Progressives.”. 


Looking at these various groups cer- 
tain basic differences become apparent. 
The AYD was formed October 16, 1943, 
as the successor to the Young Commu- 
nist League and the reason given was 
the YCL’s desire to achieve a mass base. 
(This was during the period when 
Stalinist organizations were “dissolving” 
right and left in the interests of harmony 
and the “Peoples’ War.”) After appoint- 
ing temporary officers for AYD, the 
YCL immolated itself on the altar of 
“Unity.” These temporary officers were 
subsequently elected to permanent offices 
in AYD, The main function of the AYD 
at present, aside from the usual plethora 
of resolutions on American imperialism, 
the Huks, and Franco, is being per- 
secuted. The stupidity of certain public 
and college officials has served to con- 
fuse the whole Stalinist issue by making 
martyrs of AYD members. However, it 
is a small group and can be regarded 
as a minor nuisance in the direct forma- 
tion of student opinion. 

On the other hand, the Young Pro- 
gressive Citizens of America is a power 
to be reckoned with. Using the battle 
cry “unity against reaction” it has made 
a strong appeal to naive young liberals. 
On the domestic front the YPCA has 
taken a militant-‘*New-Deal” position, 
while in the field of foreign ‘policy the 
young citizens have been the enthusiastic 
page-boys of Henry Wallace. They have 
been outspoken in their condemnation 
of “American imperialism” but have 
refused to take any cognizancg of Soviet 
expansionism, 

The YPCA’s strength lies in the short 
memory of most liberals. It bases its 
pro-Stalinist policy on the dubious thesis 





wa 
that the “comrades” are liberals for 
keeps, accusing those who reminisce on 
the prewar Stalinist antics of “Red- 
baiting” and “aiding the reactionaries.” 
To be fair to YPCA, the organization 
has attempted to present a constructive, 
liberal alternative. Most liberals find 
themselves in agreement with the young 
citizens on most of their positions. Un- 
fortunately it must be admitted that to 
the average college liberal, the militant 
anti-Stalinist progressive appears like a 
man with a fixation, and the YPCA’s 
pleas for “unity” sound wholly reason- 
able. This is particularly true since 
most criticism of the organization is 
based on what it fails to say rather than 
its statements. Herein lies its strength, 
but also its potential Waterloo. If the 
Moscow line should change again the 
YPCA would disintegrate as did the 
American Student Union, and the woods 
would once more be full of disillusioned 
voung liberals 


Tue anti-Stalinist liberals are repre« 
sented in the student movement by, 
Students for Democratic Action, youth 
section of Americans for Democratic 
Action; and the Student League for In<« 


dustrial Democracy, affiliated with the. 


League for Industrial Democracy. Cer- 
tain fundamental differences between 
them have become apparent. SDA has 
a strong initial impetus in the support 
of ADA and the latter organization's 
“big names.” It also received a valuable 
stimulus when the United States Student 
Assembly merged with it. Like ADA it 
is an organization with tremendous po- 
tentialities, but it suffers from the weak- 
nesses of ADA. Its outstanding failing 
would appear to be the short-term nature 
of its program which seems to be de- 
signed for the sole purpose of competing 
with Wallace for Roosevelt’s mantle. 
Many maintain that the enormous lib- 
eral leverage which ADA and SDA have 
is vitiated by their basic allegiance to the 
Democratic party. They are put in a 
position similar to that of the Abolition- 
ists in 1860—they can be disregarded as 
a political factor. The Abolitionists had 
to vote Republican no matter who the 
candidate was, and the ADA (SDA), it 
is maintained, can be counted on to vote 
Democratic on election day. This “lesser- 
evil” policy allows the Democratic chief- 
tains to disregard them—no matter how 
much liberal noise they make—as funda- 
mentally “safe.” 

However, these criticisms are based 
on a comparatively short period of ob- 
servation, and it is to be hoped that SDA’ 
will prove itself to be a long-term factor 
jin the student movement. The New York 
State ADA recently took a very im- 
portant step in the advance from mere 
anti-Communism to constructive pros 
gressivism, and if the whole organiza- 
tion follows its example (and escapes 
from Democratic circumscription) SDA 
will loom as a major foree on the cam- 
pus. 

The Student League for Industrial 
Democracy was reorganized last year 
after 10 years absence from the college 
field. SLID was the outstanding siudent 
organization in the field of social 
thought and action until it merged in 
1936, disastrously as it later became 
evident, into the American Student 
Union. SLID is anti-tatalitarian—a 
term which encompasses both Stalinists 
and those who would deprive them of 
their civil rights—but its primary em- 
phasis is on a positive program to elim- 
inate the appeal of Communism—the 
development of. economic democracy, 

The group has been criticized as “Fa- 
bian” and “mostly conversational” be- 
cause of the stress it places on the 
«lucational technique and its emphasis 
on democratic methods rather than ex- 
plicit ends. It maintains that genuine 
democratic ideals can be achieved only 
by democratic procedures. 

Another criticism is that SLID is a 
Socialist “front’’—that it is merely the 
Young People’s Socialist League with 
a new hat. Although there are a number 
of Socialists in SLID, a far larger seg- 
ment is non-Socialist, and Swcialists do 
not seek to dominate the SLID as the 
Communists control the AYD. SLID 
has a qualitatively broader base than 
any of the other groups, including stu- 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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ZECH Communists are willing to 
( compromise on local issues and 

sometimes display a kind of 
tolerance towards religion, but they 
never yield in their support of Russian 
foreign policy and they are organizing 
a campaign against the United. States 
systematically, enthusiastically and ef- 
fectively. 


Czechoslovakia is a Western-oriented 
country with a long tradition of sincere 
friendship with the United States. In 
addition many Czech families havé close 
ties with relatives in America. To lower 
the prestige of the United States in this 
country is thus not an easy task, but the 
Communists are exploiting to the utmost 
their control of the radio and their wide- 
spread, cleverly-edited press to depict 
the United States as a wicked capitalist 
country seeking economic domination of 
the world and ready to use the atomic 
bomb if her plans for worud domination 
are opposed by peaceful nations like 
Russia and other Slavic countries of 
Europe. The motives of the United 
States are always bad: if America feeds 
the world, it is merely a means to 
achieve her ultimate end of world domi- 
nation. Stories about racial discrimina- 
tion in the United States serve to il- 
justrate the injustice of the American 
system; such stories abound in the Com- 
munist press. Some of the articles. on 
the United States in the Czech Commu- 
nist press are complete nonsense, and 
yet they have a deep influence on readers. 
How often I was asked in Prague by 
Czech friends who were not Communists: 
Why does President Truman want war 
with Russia? Why is the United States 
so imperialistic? 

Czechoslovakia is not entirely behind 
the iron curtain; the Czech people have 
access to foreign newspapers and pub- 
lications; however, only a minority of 
people can read French or English and 
the foreign newspapers can be bought 
only in the big cities like Prague, Brno 
and Bratislava. This means that the 
majority of the people must rely on the 
Czech and Slovak press, in which the 
Communists have a dominant position. 
The Ministry of Information, headed by 
V. Kopecky, a fanatical Communist, 
controls the supply of newsprint. The 
non-Communist press has to fight con- 
stantly to combat the paper shortage and 
the many advantages given to the Com- 
munist press. Communist periodicals 
predominate on the newsstands, and in 
many streets it is actually impossible to 
obtain non-Communist publications. In 
the center of Prague the majority of the 
nicely decorated and gaily painted news- 
stands are owned by the Communist 
Party and they offer an alluring exhibi- 
tion of Communist literature. Rude 
Pravo, the principal organ of the Com- 
munist Party, is the only Czech paper 
that has the standard format of Ameri- 
can papers and it is seen everywhere. 
Another very popular Communist pub- 
lication is Tvorba, a weekly review 
edited by the younger Czech Communists. 
Tvorba is a militant paper which pene- 
trates into all regions of Czechoslovakia. 
You find Tvorba everywhere: in the 
waiting rooms of the offices of Commu- 
nist Ministers, in all restaurants and 
coffee shops, in the offices of trade unions, 
in workers’ and students’ organizations. 
Underlying all Tvorba articles is criti- 
cism of the Western world, and especially 
of the United States. 


* * * 


A GLANCE at Tvorba of March 26, 
1947, gives a good example of the Com- 
munist vilification of the United States. 
On the yellow cover is a caricature of 
President Truman holding in his arms 
two babies — Greece and Turkey — and 
feeding them with dollar-bill candies. 
The airplanes above Truman’s head and 
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mt In the Soviet Orbit 


By Bert Atkin 


Refugee writer from Nazi-occupied Czechoslovakia who maintains constant contact with sources abroad 





the ruined cities at his feet indicate the 
atomic destruction to which the Truman 
docrine will lead the world. Unpleasant 
verses mocking the President of the 
United States accompany the drawing. 

The content of the sheet has the same 
spirit as the cartoon. There is a sharp 


editorial rebuke to Dr. Ivan Herben, 
editor of the non-Communist daily 
Ceske Slovo, for having published in his 
paper Senator Vandenberg’s defense of 
the Truman doctrine without also print- 
ing in the same issue Wallace’s attack 
on it. “Do you realize, Dr. Herben,” 
asked the editorial, “that by presenting 
only the point of view of Truman you 
have identified your paper, the organ of 
your political party, with the Truman 
doctrine?” 

And naturally this is a most terrible 
offense for a Czech paper! Especially 
as the political party of Ceske Slovo is 
President Benes’ western oriented Na- 





AS CZECH COMMUNISTS SEE 
TRUMAN DOCTRINE 
Greece and Turkey are cuddled by the 
president, as they suck dollar lollypops. 
American planes overhead and _ the 
ruined cities at Truman's feet are sym- 
bolic of the atomic destruction to which 
the Communists claim American “dollar 
imperialism” will lead the world. 


(Cartoon trom Tvorba. Prague.) 





tional Socialist Party, which is coura- 
geous in its opposition to Communist 
methods and aims. Dr. Herben is also 
rebuked for Ceske Slovo’s silence on the 
American Slav Congress’s proclamation 
against the Truman doctrine. “Do you 
think, Dr. Herben, that a statement by 
Senator Vandenberg is more interesting 
than the resolution passed against the 
Truman doctrine by the American Slav 


The Czechoslovakian Press 


Congress? This is certainly a matter of 
greater importance, for Czech readers!” 
(In the Czech Communist press all the 
resolutions of the American Slav Con- 
gress are presented to the Czech peoplé 
as the views of the people of the United 
States.) 


Another article in this issue of Tvorbe 
presents a study by French Communist 
A. Simone on the influence of the Vatican 
on US Foreign Policy. The reader learns 
that Monsignor Sheen, who converts 
only American Fascists like Claire Luca, 
is connected with sinister State Departe 
ment plots. The reader learns furthef 
that Truman, together with Pius XIIL 
and John Foster Dulles, is preparing fot 
war against Russia. It would be easy to 
dismiss such farcial nonsense with & 
laugh, as we dismiss similar stories in 
the Daily Worker, but in the same issu@ 
of Tvorba there is also an article by 
Professor Zdenek Nejedly, Minister of 
Social Welfare of Czechoslovakia, de 
fending Russian plans for Germany 
against the point of view of the ‘“milé- 
tarist’”’ General Marshall. Thus Tvorba 
is not only a Communist Party organ, 
but the voice of the Communist Ministers 
in the Czechoslovak Government, ig 
which they hold all the key positions 
The Communist leader Klement Gott 
wald, Premier of Czechoslovakia, often 
assures the world that Czech Commus 
nists want good relations with the United 
States, but simultaneously his party 
organ and the Communist Ministers 
themselves write provocative articles 
against the President and the Governe 
ment of the United States. Are we to 
believe Gottwald’s words or Gottwald’s 
press? 











Behind the Anti-Semitic Riots e 


in Great Britain 


Waen the full story is released by 
Scotland Yard, the names of those ar- 
rested for participating in the recent 
anti-Semitic riots in Britain will match 
the membership lists of the Blackshirt 
forces there. From knowledge acquired 
while stationed in Britain during the 
war, which was shared with the Office 
of War Information in London, and its 
Chief Intelligence Officer during that 
period, Joseph Dunner, this writer 
knows that blueprints were drawn up 
long ago for just such an occasion. 

Jeffry Hamm, took over the leadership 
of the Ex-servicemen’s League, an ad- 
mittedly pro-Fascist and anti-Semitic 
organization, during the war, The 
League, which was a new name for the 
Blackshirts, used Nazi propaganda at 
all of its meetings, and while Nazi 
bombs fell on London, the Fascists 
maintained an undercover bookstore and 
printing plant in the Edgware section 
of that city. In a tea shop near Marble 
Arch, Jeff Hamm told me: “When the 
time comes, and it must come sooner or 
later, we will be able to band together 
thousands of persons who now do not 
think too highly of us, and we will smash 
windows, keep up a barrage of propa- 
ganda against Jews, and flog the bloody 
hell out of every Yid we meet. Someday 
we'll be politically on top.” He boasted 
that “The first time I was ever in a 
synagogue, I placed the head of a pig 
on the steps.” 

Victor Gurgess, owner of the book- 
shop in Edgware, once wrote: “Are you 
going to join the Palestine police force, 
or do you prefer, as I do, that we 
slaughter Jews here at home ” Burgess 
sold his anti-Semitic wares at Hyde 
Park in London on the very day that a 


By Walter K. Lewis 


Nazi V-2 blasted the area. Anarchists 
were arrested by London police during 
the war for dissemination of anti-war 
material, while Burgess, Hamm and 
their colleagues were permitted to preach 
their gospel of hate both through the 
mail and on street corners, 


The editor of The Patriot once told 
me that he was always pleased to meet 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling whenever she 
visited England. The Patriot kept up a 
subtle anti-Jewish campaign during the 
war, linking Communism and Judaism. 
The Patriot and other propaganda print- 
ed by the Mosely group, even during a 
paper-starved period, were the oil-soaked 
rags which the Palestine episodes ig- 
nited. 

Jewish soldiers in the American Army 
who were stationed in Liverpool knew 
that the pent-up anti-Semitism in :that 
city would explode some day. Black- 
shirts and Franco supporters were active 
during the war, combining anti-Commu- 
nism with anti-Semitism. An officer in 
the Board of Deputies of British Jews 
wrote me last month: “Anti-Semitic 
activities in this country have increased. 

There has been a decrease in the 
good feeling which has always existed 
between Jew and Christian in this coun- 
try, owing to the unhappy situation in 
Palestine.” 


A FAMOUS SPANISH 
REPUBLICAN GENERAL 

® The Communist-front International 
Brigade Association held a meeting on 
Trafalgar Square in London on July 
27, at which the main speaker was adver- 
tised as “the famous Spanish Republican 


General,” Enrique Lister. The Spanist 
and English Anarchists of London dix 
tributed a leatlet at the meeting, expo» 
ing Lister’s record. His job was not t@ 
fight Franco, but the Anarchists, 
Trotskyites, POUMists, and democratie 
Socialists who refused to follow the 
Communists. Lister also carried out 
systematic attacks on the collectivized 
farms of Aragon, and his shock troops 
murdered countless anti-Fascists. Whea 
Franco won—partly due to the disruf> 
tion caused by the Communists—this 
hero went to France and thence—with 
Nazi aid under the Hitler-Stalin Pact 
—to Russia. He was not famous, he wag 
not a general, not a Republican, and not 
even a patriotic Spaniard, for hi® 
loyalty was to Russia. 

The Anarchists distributing | this 
expose were beaten by Stalinist thugs~ 
and then arrsted for disturbing tie 
peace! 





Vienna has more spies to the square 
inch than any city in the world. The 
United Press reports that an Americas 
Legation official said: “When the Allied 
Control Commission discusses oil, «# 
find it is generally impossible to tele- 
phone the local offices of the big Amer- 
ican gil firms. Socony and Shell find 
they can telephone ahy number in 
Vienna—except the American Legation.” 
He pointed to the phone on his desk 
and said: “That’s a direct outside line. 
I cannot get any number on it the first 
time I dial. But the second time I in- 
variably get right through. My first 
dialing serves to alert the monitor. He 
then sees to it that I get good service 
while he listens in.” 


























How the Taft-Hartley Law 
Affects Unions 


By David I. Ashe and George Rifkin 


(This article is a condensation of a pamphlet published by the Rand School Press, 
7 East 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 35 cents.) 


HE “Labor Management Relations 

i Act, 1947” (Taft-Hartley Law) 

has created a multitude of prob- 
lems for labor unions. It will curtail 
many of their activities and will change 
many of their methods of operation. 
Much of the Act is written in vague lan- 
guage which will require interpretation 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
and by the Federal Courts. It will be 
years before the United States Supreme 
Court finally’ passes upon the constitu- 
tionality and meaning of many of its 
provisions. 

In the meantime, unions must go on 
with their work. They cannot stop func- 
tioning until the Supreme Court decides 
what parts of the Law are unconstitu- 
tional and just what the other parts 
mean. Trade unionists can be subjected 
to severe penalities if they violate the 
Law. It is, therefore, most important 
for labor officials and workers to under- 
stand its provisions. While this under- 
standing cannot be given in one article, 
we shall discuss some of the highlights 
of the new law. 

< + 7 
Changes in the National Labor 
Relations (Wagner) Act 


Tue drastic amendments made in the 
Wagner Act will go into effect on August 
22, 1947. 

Until now, the Wagner Act has pro- 
vided that certain acts by employers 
which interfere with their workers’ 
rights to join unions are unfair labor 
practices. These provisions are con- 
tinued, but something new has been 
added. Now unfair labor practice charges 
may also be brought against unions, by 
employers, workers or rival unions. These 
unfair practices by unions include: 

1— Restraining or coercing a worker 
from exercising his “right’? not to join 
a union — the meaning of the words 
“coerce” and “restrain” will have to be 
decided by the National Labor Relations 
Board and the Courts. 

2—Discriminating against an employee 
or getting his employer to fire him be- 
cause he is not a union member. If a 
union refuses to take in a worker as a 
member because he has been a scab, or 
because he is known to favor a rival 
union, or because he is not a qualified 
mechanic, or for any other legitimate 
reason, he may still work in the shop 
(even a union shop) alongside of union 
members. The same is true where a 
union suspends or expels a member 
working in a union shop for any reason 
other than his failure or refusal to pay 
uniform dues and initiation fees. If such 
a worker is fired at the union’s insistence, 
the union is guilty of an unfair labor 
practice and it can be compelled to give 
him back pay for the time he lost while 
out of work. 

3— Refusing to bargain collectively 
with an employer. A union which pre- 
sents a proposed contract to an employer 
on a “take-it-or-leave-it” basis may be 
guilty of an unfair labor practice. For 
example, a union may refuse to nego- 
tiate with one employer for anything 
less than it has obtained from other em- 
“ployers, because if it does it will not be 
able to maintain its standards in its 
other shops. The employer could charge 
the union with refusing to bargain col- 
lectively with him. 

4— Engaging in certain strikes and 
secondary boycotts. (It must be noted 
here that whenever the word “strike” is 
used in the new Law, it means not only 
a walkout, but any work stoppare, slow- 
down or other interruption of work.) 
Among the acts made illegal are: a strike 
or boycott to force a self-employed per- 
son e.g., an operator of one-man busi- 


* \ 


ness or a jobber) to join a union; a 
strike or boycott to force an employer 
to join and bargain through an employ- 
ers’ association; a sympathy strike; a 
refusal to work on non-union goods; a 
jurisdictional strike. 

5—Charging “excessive or discrimina- 
tory” initiation fees, if the union has a 
union shop contract. The NLRB has the 
power to decide whether fees are ex- 
cessive or discriminatory after consider- 
ing practices and customs of unions in 
the industry and the wages of the work- 
ers affected. 

6—Compelling an employer to pay 
wages for work not actually. performed. 
This is aimed at “featherbedding.” The 
language of this provision is so general 
that many well-established clauses in 
collective agreements could be held il- 
legal under a literal interpretation. 
We are certain, however, that rest peri- 
ods, “call-in” pay, work guarantees, 
holiday pay, paid vacations, ete., will 
not be considered unfair labor practices. 

7—Calling a strike at the end of con- 
tract without complying with certain re- 
quirements. If a union has had a con- 
tract with an employer which has term- 
inated it may call a strike only if all of 
the following conditions have been met: 

(a) At least 60 days before the con- 
tract’s expiration date the union must 
give written notice to the employer that 
it desires to make changes in the agree- 
ment and must offer to meet with the 
employer to negotiate for a new agree- 
ment. 

(b) If no agreement is reached within 
30 days after the notice was sent, the 
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union must notify the new Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, and, 
at the same time, it must also notify 
the State Mediation Board if there is 
such a board in the particular State. 

(c) The strike must not be called until 
60 days after the written notice was 
sent to the employer. 

Aside from the penalties to which a 
union is subject for an unfair labor 
practice (to be discussed below), if a 
strike is called at the end of a contract 
without complying with the above condi- 
tions, the strikers automatically lose 
their status as employees. That means 
that when the strike is over the em- 
ployer does not have to rehire them and 
that they would not be eligible to vote in 
any NLRB election. 

fe . 7 
Penalties for Union Unfair 
Labor Practices 


Wren a charge is filed against a 
union, the NLRB may, even before hold- 
ing a hearing to determine the truth of 
the charge, obtain an injunction against 
the union in the Federal Court. If the 
union then eontinues doing the things 
charged, it is guilty of contempt of 
court and fines and imprisonment may 


result. Where a union is charged with 
earrying on an unlawful strike or sec- 
ondary boycott, the Law says that the 
Board must apply for an injunction, 
and may even obtain a five-day injunc- 
tion without giving any prior notice to 
the union. 

After the NLRB has held a hearing 
and found a union guilty of an unfair 
labor practice, it may order the union 
to stop such practice or activity or it 
may direct the union to take some af- 
firmative action. If a worker has been 
discharged at the union's insistence, the 
Board can also order the union to pay 
him for the wages he lost while out of 
work. Such orders can be enforced 
through the courts. 

* - * 


Closed Shop and Union Shop 


CLOSED shop (in which no em- 
ployee may be hired or continue working 
unless he is a union member) is pro- 
hibited under the new Law. However, 
any closed shop contract in force prior 
to June 23, 1947, continues to be legal 
until the contract ends. And any such 
contract entered into between June 23 
and August 21, 1947, is legal for a period 
of one year—but no longer. 

A union shop (in which an employer 
may hire any worker, whether or not he 
is a union member, but after at least 
30 days he must join the union and re- 
main in good standing to keep his job) 
is still permitted, but only if the follow- 
ing conditions exist: 

1—The union must be the bargaining 
agent of a majority of the workers, 

2—A majority of all the workers in 
the unit must vote, in a special election 
held by the NLRB, for a union shop. A 
majority of all those taking the trouble 
to vote is not enough; it must be a 
majority of all the workers eligible to 
vote. 

38—Before a union can ask the NLRB 
to hold a union shop election, it must 
submit proof to the Board that at least 
30 percent of all the workers want a 
union ship. After a year has passed, 
30 percent of the workers may petition 
the Board for an election to rescind the 
union shop. 

Before a union can petition the NLRB 
for an election or bring an unfair labor 
practice charge against an employer, 
both it and the International Union of 
which it is a part must file certain re- 
ports and documents. The following 
must be filed with the Secretary of 
Labor: 

(1) Copies of the Local and Inter- 
national constitution and by-laws; 

(2) a report showing the name and 
address of the union; the names, titles, 
salaries and expense allowances of offi- 
cers; the method of electing or appoint- 
ing officers; amcant of initiation fees 
and dues; information as to qualifica- 
tions for membership, elections, meet- 
ings, assessments, ete.: 

(3) an annual financial statement, 
copies of which must also be furnished 
to each union member. 

In addition, every officer of the Local 
and of the International Union will have 
to file with the NLRB each year an 
affidavit stating that he is not a member 
of the Communist Party or affiliated with 
any “subversive” group. 

The constitutionality of these filing 
requirements will be challenged in the 
Courts. * * * 


Suits Against Unions for Damages 
and Injunctions 


ROM the day the Law was passed 
(June 28rd) unions became liable to 
suits for damages and for fhjunctions 
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in the Federal Courts. The grounds 
upon which such actions may be brought 
are a union’s violation of a contract and 
a union’s resorting to a secondary boys 
cott or jurisdictional strike. 

Because a strike during the term of a 
collective agreement is the most likely, 
form of contract violation, it is advisable 
for unions to refuse to include “‘no strike”™ 
clauses in future contracts. The United 
Mine Workers, in its most recent cone 
tracts, has taken affirmative action to 
free itself of possible Jaw suits undet 
the new Law by providing that the mine 
ers shall work during such time as they 
“are able and willing to work.” 

The necessity for unions to protect 
fhemselves in their contracts against 
possible lawsuits for damages is ace 
centuated by a further provision of the 
new Law that a union is “bound by the 
acts of its agents.” Since the Law does 
not define who are “agents,” unions can 
be held liable for irresponsible acts of 
officers, and perhaps even of members, 
even though they were never authorized 
or approved. , 4 P 
Restrictions on Payments to 
Unions (Check-Off and 
Welfare Funds) 


HE Law forbids payments of any, 
kind by an employer to a union or any, 
of its officers or representatives. Viola 
tions are criminal offenses, subjecting 
both the employer and the union or its 
officers to fines up to $10,000, ov im-« 
prisonment up to one year, or to both, 
There are only two exceptions to thig 
prohibition: 

1—A check-off of union dues is pers 
mitted if the individual worker has 
authorized the employer to do so in writs 
ing. Such authorizations are good for @ 
period of only one year. The Law refers 
only to check-off of dues. It would seem 
that a check-off of initiation fees, fines 
or assessments, even if authorized in 
writing by an employee, would be illegal. 

2—Employer payments to union wel- 
fare funds are permitted, but only if alk 
of the following conditions are complied 
with: the moneys must be kept in @ 
separate fund; the fund must be used 
only for welfare purposes; detailed plans 
for payment of benefits must be set 
forth in a written agreement; boih the 
employer and the union must be equally, 
represented in administering the fund; 
and the fund must be audited annually. 

Welfare funds which were in existence 
prior to January 1, 1946, continue to be 
legal even if they do not meet the above 


« 


conditions. 


Use of Union Funds for Political 
Purposes Prohibited 


HE Law absolutely forbids the exe 
penditure of any union funds in connec 
tion with any election for Federal office, 

Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Union would veto the proposed per- 

manent Balkan Inquiry Commission 
recommended by the WN Security Coun- 
cil’s members. 


The Balkan drama sas played 6ut 
during many hot and exciting sessions, 
Its last act was on a hot summer after- 
noon. A large crowd eagerly awaited 
the Soviet decision. Most men of good- 
will believed that the Soviet Union 
would abstain from voting, so that peace 


I: was only logical that the Soviet 


efforts could continue in one of Europe’s 


most troubled spots: There was some 
ground for this expectation, because 


after all, a Soviet. delegate had ‘pre 
viously participated in the work of: the. 


commission. Its authorized report was 
accepted by the “Council after endless 
discussion, during which the Soviet 
Union and her statellites, accused of 
aggression, had ample opportunity to 
spread their Communist propaganda and 
defend themselves. The resolution pro- 
posed by the United States was modified 
by’ several amendments. Finally on July 
2’ each paragraph was voted per se. 
The Soviet Uniop abstained from voting. 
Osear- Lange representing the puppet 
Polish regime and chairman of the Se- 
curity Council, who gives the impression 
a- being a physical as well as political 


fatellite, voted for some paragraphs and’ — 


against some others. When the chair- 
man asked for the final vote on the 
resolution as a whole, al] the members 
of the Council approved, except Gromyko 
and Lange, wh® with evident satisfac- 
tion voted against the resolution, In this 
manner they doomed the work of the 
majority which at that moment reflected 
the desire of mankind to bring peace to 
an explosive area. ; 

The audience was upset. Some did 
not want to admit it was a veto. Many 
had left after Gromyko had abstained 
from voting on Paragraph VI which 
provides for the establishment of a 
Permanent Commission, in the belief 
that Russia would not wreck this effort 
to reach international understanding. 
They did not understand that the Polit- 
bureau of the Comintern is determined 
to continue the civil war.in Greece, and 
that hence the Greek Communists con- 
tinue. to get aid from abroad in their 
fight to keep Greece in turmoil and pre- 
vent the rebuilding of its shattered 
economy. Tito-and Dimitrov need time 
to complete their conquest of the Bal- 
kans. 


The Comintern knows that continued 
civil war strengthens, not the liberal, 
moderate forces in Greece, but the re- 
actionaries the monarchists and crypto- 
fascists. This the Communists regard 
as a prelude to their seizure of power. 
The middle-of-the-road solution, which 
should be guaranteed by UN principles, 
would pacify Greece and consequently 
endanger the chances of revolution in 
Greece and in the world 

A free Greece tending economically 


‘and politically to internal stabilization 


would be a threat to Communist plans. 
The freeing and pacification of Greece 
would give encouragement to all the 
peoples of Eastern Europe who look to 
America and the UN as their only hope, 


* ' * 


1te Soviet satellite delegations were 
following this pattern when they de- 
tlared at the UN Council that they re- 


The Balkans: 
Land Withouf Peace 


By Bogdan Raditsa 


jected any interference of the UN in 
Balkan affairs. Mevorah of Bulgaria 
openly said: “The Commission that is 
to be established will not put an end to 
civil war in Greece; nor will it put an 
end to the fabrication of border in- 
cidents.” 


Why? The answer came from the 


Albanian delegate Col. Kerenxhi, “. .. 
we are not here to listen to coercive 
warnings. A system of trusteeship must 
not be instituted for our country.” The 
Yugoslav delegate, Dr. Jozha Uilfan 
spoke. about the “limitation (of) the 
sovereign rights of three countries” 
allegedly imposed by the US résolution. 

Very different was the tone of the 
Greek delegate, V. Dendramius, who 
declared in the name of martyred 
Greece that: “It will respect the investi- 
gation Commission which is to be set 
up.” Why? Because the Greek Govern- 
ment is accepted by the Greek people, 
through elections which although. not 
as free as.in the western democracies, 
were certainly fairer than ahy held in 
the Balkans since the end of the war. 
No such elections were ever held in 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania or Po- 


tion Commission there is a very illumi- 
nating description of what the Commu- 
nists have done in Greece, following the 
pattern of what they had done in Yugo- 
slavia. It reads: 

“Here are few of the recent ‘knight- 
ly deeds’ of the “Democratic Army’ 
of which he (General Markos, alias 
Vafiadis) has the honor to be the head: 
on Good Friday a priest was crucified 


exactly as Jesus Christ before him. * 


This horrible scene was enacted in 
front of the village church in the 
Trikkala district and the crime with 
which the priest was charged was his 
opposition to the revolt. One of the 
Markos’ henchmen, taken prisoner in 
Morea by regular troops, had set fire 
to his native villagé and killed with 
his own hands his aged parents whom 
he had described as ‘nationalists’ and 
who disapproved their son’s exploits.” 
* - * 


Tue main point which the Balkan 
Communists raised in their oposition to 
the decision of the great international 
forum was the principle of sovereignty. 
There lies the whole deep abyss which 
exists today not only in the UN ‘but. in 
the world split into two worlds by the 
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TOWARDS A SOVIET EUROPE? 


Molotov bidding farewell to colleague, Kiement Gottwald, Communist 

Premier of Czechoslovakia, at a Moscow airfield on way to Prague. Gott- 

wald lauded the “full success of the political and economic” discussions 
between Czechoslovakia and the USSR. 


land after the Red Army “liberated” 
those countries. 

I know that many liberals are hor- 
rified at the mere mention of the Greek 
monarchy. But they should realize that 
by their silence they have acquiesced in 
the betrayal of the Yugoslav, Bulgar, 
Albanian and Polish people. Such 
pseudo-liberals did not protest when 
these peoples were denied communica- 
tion with the West, to which, especially 
Yugoslavia, they belong, spiritually, po- 
l ically and economfeally. Do these lib- 
erals know that the Communist rulers 
of today are regarded as more corrupt 
and reactionary than the prewar kings 
and dictators? Do they know that 
Communist feudalism seems to the peas- 
ant more cruel than the feudalism of 
fifty years ago? They should talk to 
the Balkan peasants today and they 
would understand what “the new de- 
mocracy” means and how far-the Com- 
munists have gone in building up a 
predatory police state greatly resembling 
the dying feudalism of yesterday. 

In the Report of the UN Investiga- 




















Tite Government; he broke with that regime because of its totalitarian nature. 
He is now living in the Unted States. He recently contributed a full-length profile 
of the Yugoslavian “Henry Wallace,” Dr. Jovanovitch to The New Leader, ag well 


Bogdan Raditsa is the former head of the Foreign Press Section of the 
as a probing article on “National Communism.” | 
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Communists. The Communists from the 
beginning have given on paper approval 
» the principle that each. people and 
nation has the right to decide its own 
destiny. Through lip-service to this 
principle, they have captured the imagi- 
nation of people everywhere in the Bal- 
kans; where the national question is 
vital. In the new Constitutions of the 
“People’s Republics” the principle is 
“vuaranteed” in such a way that, for 
instance in “ugoslavia, the People’s Re- 
public of Croatia can theoretically se- 
cede from the republic, But never were 
the peoples of Crotia or Serbia asked 
through free elections or referendum 
what they thought of the new organiza- 
tion of the State. It was imposed upon 
them by the Communists with arms sup- 
plied by the Western Allies, backed by 
the Red Army. They have been reduced 
to the political position they had under 
the Turks when the Balkans were di- 
vided in pashaluks without sovereignty 
or independence. 

Thus when the Balkan nations deal 
with the Soviet Union the principle of 
sovereignity is forgotten. Soviet Russia 
cannot permit any independence or con- 
tact with the West. The Iron Curtain 
is necessary to protect the artificial 
structure ef the Balkan police states 
whose inner weakness is concealed by 
grandiloquent propaganda, If the Greek 
regime were as weak and corrupt as 
the Communists say it is, and the mon- 
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archo-fascist clique in Greece were 30 
unpopular, the Greek Government would 
never allow an international commission 
to work freely in Greece. In a country 
badly or well run by a bad or good gov- 
ernment which is not totalitarian, there 
is still the possibility of action, even 
for the Communists, while in the Com- 
munist states the faintest vestige of 
cppositfon must be crushed. Commu- 
nist-governed countries cannot accept 
international authority nor’ permit UN 
commissions to. get a glimpse at their 
forced labor camps and Potemkin vil- 
Jages. Only by isolation of their satel- 
lites can the Russians maintain their 
tyranny. 

The Soviet delegates say that the ort- 
‘in of the trouble in Greeee lies in 
Greece itself. Its “monarcho-Fascist 
Government” is responsible for the civil 
war. This has been proved wrong by 
the findings of. the international com- 
mission which has given substantial 
proof of agression against Greece by 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania. 
The Yugoslav general staff, under the 
well-known Communist guerrilla leaders 
from the Spanish civil war—Generals 
P. Dapchevich and K. Nagy— lead the 
fight against the Greek people and their 
Government. 

A war between (Greece and Yugo 
slavia is against the interests of both 
countries. From the Middle Age, when 
Serbian and Greek princes fought over 
Aegean countries, there has been no 
armed conflict between the two coun- 
tries. In all Balkan history there is no 
such example of friendliness through 
centuries as between Greeks and Yugo- 
slavs. Four times they were allies dur- 
ing the two Balkan wars and the two 
World Wars. They were always on the 
side of the Western Allies against Ger- 
man invaders and lately the Fascist 
aggressors. They always succeeded in 
peacefully solving mutual problems and 
their friendship could be the nucleus of 
a Balkan Federation of free and inde 
pendent states. This friendship is today 
destroyed only because National .Com- 
munism seeks to destroy the sovereignty 
of Greece. If the Yugoslav peoples 
could express their will, they would over- 
whelmingly oppose such a senseless war. 
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Tar Moscow-Belgrade Axis delegates 
discuss the “internal realities in 
Greece,” but nobody in the Security 
Council speaks of the “realities in Yugo- 
slavia” where potential civil war exists. 
Greek opposition “leaders can freely 
send protests to the Secretary General 
of the United Nations, but the opposition 
leaders in Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia or Albania cannot do so—they 
have been arrested or executed, or 
forced to flee. The Rumanian peasant 
leader Maniu was arrested recently 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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LTHOUGH gloomy practitioners 
A pronounce it already half dead, 
there is an abundance of vitality 

jn the British political scene. On the 
Right, there have been ~ number of 
mest interesting developments, Although 
after two years the Conservatives have 
still to win a by-election from Labor, 
they have at least produced a statement 
of the policy which a Tory Government 
would pursue if it had the opportunity. 
The big surprise in their new /ndustrial 
Charter, drawn up by a small sub-com- 
mittee, and not yet ratified by a Party 
Conference, is the degree to which the 
brains of the Conservative Party appar- 
ently agree with the home policy already 
being pursued by the Labor Government. 


The Industrial Charter accepts the 
nationalization of coal, the Bank of 
England, most of civil aviation, the 
railways, docks and canals, long- 
distance road haulage, and also by 
implication -tele-communications and 
electricity. It recognizes the need for 
“strong central guidance” in the eco- 
nomic field, and supports the Gevern- 
ment’s adherence to voluntary plan- 
ning methods. It assents to the im- 
position of controls and rationing 
“until abundance overtakes scarcity,” 
approves a “cheap money” pdlicy and 
a budgetary deficit in years of bad 
trade and accepts the repeal of large 
sections of the 1927 Trade Disputes 
and Trade Union Act. Equal pay for 
women employees, the economic de- 


velopment of British . colonies, the 
expansion of home agriculture, a 
tribunal to investigate trusts and 


cartels, joint worker-employer. consul- 
tation on production—all these pro- 

pesals and many others are already 

an integral part of the Labor Govern- 
ment’s policy. On coal and dollars— 

Britain’s two present headaches—the 

Industrial Charter has nothing new to 
say, while the the section dealing with 
the “status of the worker’ owes an 
obvious (but unacknowledged) debt to 
n twenty-year-old Liberal Party re- 
port. 

The Conservatives’ new statement of 
pelicy is a logical development of earlier 
yeports. But it is in glaring contrast 
to the tearaway anti-Government propa- 
ganda which the Party has been con- 
ducting in Parliament, the Press, public 
meetings anu shoppers’ queues for the 
past two years. It knocks the. bottom 
out of the irresponsible day-to-day cam- 
pa'gn against Labor, and has not un- 
naturally caused alarm and despondency 
fgmong those who have entered into 
that campaign with the most gusto, 
wenom and skill. Some of these Tories 
hvave been able to swallow this awkward 
yeport without visible internal disturb- 
ance. But others, like Lord Beaverbrook 
and those associated with his news- 
papers, have failed to show the neces- 
gary elasticity of mind and principles, 
end a “family row” of some dimensions 
has developed inside the Conservative 
Party since the “Charter” was published. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Express has 
announced (not for the first time) that 
it is “independent”, declaring that “it 
8, futile to march into the political 
battle against Socialism with the Social- 
fst banner (slightly modified) at the 
head of the army.” On the other hand, 
official spokesmen have counter-attacked 
with vigor, and have stigmatised Lord 
Reaverbrook and others of the Party's 
Old Guard as “gentlemen from whom 
time does not merely stand still, but, if 
anything, runs backwards.” 
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The Tory “Backwoodsmen" 


I; would be unwise to assume that this 
controversy must lead to a serious split 
jn the Tory Party—by its very nature, 
a party which supports the status quo 


sees &€ . a ¢ ] ; 
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yarely disintegrates, and there has been + 
no great division in the Tory ranks for ° 


a century. Throughout this period; the 
Tory leaders: have gradually pushed 
their followers along the road of prog- 
ress, inch by inch, and when they have 
on occasion pushed a little too fast, a 
respectable compromise has been reached 
after the mass of Tory “backwoodsmen” 
have giverr-expression to their outraged 
feelings. Nevertheless, it is not impos- 
sible that the squabble over the “Indus- 
trial Charter” will lead to a major 
crisis within the Conservative Party. 
Just as Peel wrecked the Party for 
twenty years by accepting Free Trade 
ir. 1846, may not Butler and Eden wreck 
it by accepting nationalism and economic 
planning in 19472 The Tory “back- 
woodsmen” have always been powerful, 
far more powerful than the Labor Party 
equivalents, and there is no denying 
that they have been substantiallly rein- 
forced during the past two years. These 
reinforcements include the dispossessed 
coal owners, road haulage and electricity 
supply interests; the interests facing 
dispossession in iron and steel; the in- 
terests—building and other trades— 
which hoped for quick and easy profits 
in the postwar period, and consequently 
resent the Government’s “controls”; 
and lastly, an organization claiming to 
represent the housewives of Britain. 
* ” 7 


The Housewives’ League 


I+ has bee. the Housewives’ League, 
not the Conservative Party, which has 
carried on most of the agitation on food 


shortages. Bhe League’s local affiliates 





BEVIN 
Foreign Policy Under Fire 


appeared to have a great deal of in- 
fluence; but their activities were success- 
fully coordinated by the League, which 
gradually ousted all rival Protest Com- 
“Revolt Campaigns.” As 
consolidated its position, 
there was a noticeable change in its 
character. Its demands had 
been reasonable and sensible, and _ its 
leadership had no marked political affili- 
Now, however, the older leader- 
figures with 
Conservative connections appeared, and 
the tone of its propaganda became 
r arkedly anti-Government. The intro- 
rationing saw a de- 


mittees and 
the League 


original 


ations. 
ship was displaced, new 


duction of bread 
cisive break with the past; a good deal 


of 


money was spent on a not very suc- 
cessful anti-rationing campaign in which 
the League worked closely: with Tory 
MP's, and 


tinguished only for the virulence of its 


with a curious body dis- 


“oust the alien” propaganda. 


Since the bread-rationing campaign, 
these changes in the British Housewives’ 
League have become more marked. The 
League’s creator, has been “promoted” 
te the position of Founder, and her suc- 
cessor as chairman and principal propa- 
yandist is a recently recruited right- 
wing journalist and author. This is 


not the new chairman’s first attempt to 
burst upon the political scene—she was 
an unsuecessful applicant for: a safe 
Tory seat at a by-election in -1943, and 
subsequently polled 707 votes out of 
a total of 8,300 when she stood as an 
Independent candidate. As new figures 
jump on the. League’s: bandwaggon, ‘the 
tune. changes. The League.is now at- 
tacking not merely the Government’s 
food. policy but also its fuel policy, the 
National Health Service Act, economic 
controls and the nationalization of elec- 
tricity and read haulage—a program’ in: 
distingtiishable from that “of the Con- 
servative speakers who have beén given 
hospitality at its meetings. In’ the rowdi- 
ness ‘of its meetings, the threats and 
seurrilitiés of its prin¢ipal propagan- 
dists, its marches, and the space given 
to its Views in right wing newspapers, 
some observers detect a ‘close ’ parallel 
with the prewar career of Moseley’s 
British Union of Fascists. But a more 
accurate analogy is with the technique 
of agitation used by the womens’ suffer- 
ge organizations in Britain before the 
first world war. 


* * * 


The Tories and the House of Lords 


Tu ERE has been a revival of specula- 
tion about the use the Conservatives 
may make of another weapon. in -their 
political armory—their. majority in the 
House of Lords. Britain’s Second Cham- 
ber consists of some 850 peers, of whom 
over 560 have inheyited their titles. 
Even with recent additions, the Goy- 
€.nment can count on the adherence ‘of 
Jess than 50 peers, and has no hope of 
a majority even with the average at- 
tendance of some 80 memBers. As Wins- 
ton Churchill remarked in, 1909, the 
members of the House of Lords are 
“representative of nobody. Nearly all 
o”.them represent the interests of prop- 
erty.” Under the 1911 Parliament Act, 
the House of Lords has lost its power 
to veto legislation passed by the Com- 
But it still has power to delay 
the passing of Money Bills for one 
month, and any other measure for two 
years (including three Parliamentary 
Sessions). In the present contest, this 
means that Parliament 
runs its fuli term to mid-1950, Labor 
through any 
measures it introduces before the 1948- 


mons, 


provided this 
should be able to get 


49 Parliamentary Session. 

Up to the present, the Conservatives 
in the Lords have not played a forcing 
game—they have defeated the Govern- 
ment peers on some clauses in legisla- 
tion, but reached a 
compromise which has proved satisfac- 


have subsequently 


tory to the Government. But in recent 
weeks their attitude to the Government's 
Transport Bill and Town and Country 
Planning Bill appears to have hardened, 
and people are wondering whether they 
mean to*’stand fast by their amendments, 
so forcing the Government to submit to 
the delaying period provided by the 1911 
Act. If the Lords do this, they may 
either hope for a General Election before 
1950, or hope at least to dislocate the 
Goveriment’s time-table and hamper its 
administration. -Such a step would set 
difficult 


selecting one of the three courses open 


Labor’s leaders a problem in 
to them—to introduce legislation either 
reforming or abolishing the Lords; to 
seek Royal assent to the creation of suf- 
ficient peers to give Labor a majority 
(which would mean virtually doubling 
the membership, and therefore raising 
the question of reform); or finally, to 
operate the provisions of the Parliament 
Act, in the belief that this Parliament 
will run its full term, and that all con- 
tentious legislation can be introduced 


before the 1948-1949. Session. One major 





ATTLEE 
-iThe “Rebels” Were Silent 


difficulty: in selecting either of the first 
two courses is that Labor has not yet 
really made up its mind whether it wants 
one’ or two Houses, and if it chooses to 
réform the Lords, how this ‘can best be 
done: 


* * * 
Labor's Margate Conference 


Tae trend of opinion inside the British 
Labor Party was decisively demonstrat- 
ed by the proceedings of the Party’s An- 
nual Conference at Margate in May. 
Most observers forecasted a lively and 
turbulent Conference in view of the way 
in which the dissidents of the “Left” had 
prepared for it. Within the Party, the 
dissidents had published a lengthy mani- 
festo, full of those radical solutions 
which look so attractive at the height of 
a cocktail party, but perhaps don’t sound 
so hot the following morning. Outside 
the Party, the British Communists had 
produced their own manifesto, drawing 
heavily on the ideas of their friends in 
Eastern Europe, and ‘with their cus- 
tomary demagogy, endeavoring to ex- 
ploit the Government’s present difficul- 
ties for their own ends. 


At- the 
“rebels” were never in the hunt; they 
became increasingly apologetic for their 
viewpoint as one session followed an- 
other, and the expected major clash of 
opinion quite failed to materialize. They 
were seriously handicapped from the 
start. Few well-known trade unionists 
had joined them, and they could there- 
fore be dismissed—quite unfairly—as a 
group of impractical “intellectuals.” The 
necessary arrangement of the overcrowd- 
ed Conference agenda put them at a 
strategic disadvantage, and wmilitated 
against a serious and full discussion of 
their case. The manner in whieh the 
Party Executive is linked with the Gov- 
ernment made it difficult for the “rebels” 
to attack policies without, aw the same 
time, criticizing personalities and so 
evoking all the Party’s undoubted loyalty 
to the present Government. Neverthe- 
less, with all these qualifications, the de; 
feat of the dissidents was a striking 
phenomenon, and Labor’s leaders may 
well feel satisfied with the way in which 
the Conference endorsed the Govern- 
ment’s production, de- 
fense, housing and social services poli- 
cies, ‘approved Ernest Bevin's handling 
of foreign affairs by an almost unanim- 
ous vote, and agreed to provide addition- 
al finances for the Party’s organizetion 
and propaganda. Facing a dollar crisis, 
a difficult fuel situation, and a deteriora- 
tion in international relations, Britain's 
Labor Government can at least rest as- 
sured that it is supported by a united 
Party, and faces an opposition which is 
bankrupt of ideas. 


Conference, however, the 


manpower and 
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tion from the exertions, the fears, 
und the sufferings of the past five years 
is at its height. Our power of feeling 
cr carrying beyond the immediate ques- 
tions ef ewr own material well-being is 
temporarily eclipsed. The greatest évents 
outside eur own direct experience and 
the mest dreadful anticipations cannot 
move us... . We have been moved al- 
ready beyond endurance, and need rest. 
Never im the lifetime of men now living 
has the universal element in the soul of 
man. burnt so dimly.” 


These despairing words of John May- 
nard Keynes were written in 1919, but 


tragic foree and accuracy to the conse- 
quences: of the peace which ended. the 
war against Hitler-Gérmany in May, 
1945. The situation for Europe today is 
incomparably more dismal than ever 
before. The sense of struggle has dis- 


Jaborationist softness. Both men and 
ideas have been confused and exhausted 
to the point where. principles no longer 
have any meaning. 

From the East, a new and vicious 
totalitarian system has been established 
in the eemter of the continent; and this 
achievemem: flaunts the alliance of a 
world which was presumably sensible to 
human- values. If in the West the pic- 
ture is newhere so decisive in its evil, 
it is nevertheless a dim situation which 
veinforees chaos and hopelessness. The 
Western elements in Germany conceded 
where they shoulé have resisted, agreed 
when they should» have protested, fum- 
bled when the time for programs and 
decisions was at hand, awoke when the 
opportunities were already gone, insisted 
on every blunder as necessary—as if the 
| present catastrophe was not foreseen 
two and three years ago! 





In the West nothing has gone on 
schedule (except possibly the luxury 
irains for officers), and nothing has gone 

| forward. In many ways the situation is 

| far worse than it was in the begin- 
| ning. Difficulties were always unexpected 
| pnd never understood. Complications 
promptefl policy changes, but the direc- 
tion stil] remained indiscernible. When 
the Anglo-Americans (with the French) 
were represented by forty divisions on 
the Western front, they knew where they 
were going. With their bloated and in- 
terlocking Military Government bureaus, 
no map, no ¢ompass seems to be of any 
help. 

1. From the very beginning the mis- 
sien in Germany was schizophrenic. “Wg 

General Eisen- 





come as conquerors,” 


‘| hower proclaimed, but behind him came 


trained units of military government, 
| On the one hand, a punitive force which 
| hated ‘the enemy, refused to fraternize, 
sought only speedy justice for national 
crimes. On the other hand, big-staffed 
“agencies which were going ta democratize 
politica] life, decartelize the economy, 
rehabilitate cultural freedom, reinsti- 
tute spiritual values—in short, establish 


2 new social order in Germany. These 


} were men who,. perforce, wished Ger- 
| many well, but if, as it happened, an 
| jnstallation was demolished or a plant 
dismantled which might have been saved 
and converted for peaceful progressive 
purposes, why, it Was only just deserts 
fer. this contemptible people. The Amer- 
ican in Germany was a two-headed thing, 





AUGUST 9, 1947- 


ERLIN—“We are at the dead 
B season of our fortunes. The reac- 


they apply, unfortunately, with the same, 


appeared, and has given way, not to fine’ 
pacifism, but to appeaser-weakness, ,col-, 


By Melvin J. Lasky 
New Leader Correspondent in Germany 


and small wonder that our poliey has 
been two-faced. 

2. With the Potsdam Protocol, signed 
by Truman, Attlee and Stalin, the con- 
tradiction between the professed ideals 
of the war and the practice of the peace 
came, into sharp double focus. Six mil- 
lion persons were ordered expelled from 
their traditional homes and communi- 


_ ties. A great frontier was arbitrarily_re- 


drawn, without even so much as a pass- 
ing gesture to the “self-determination of 
peoples.” Principles of minority rights 
were simply disregarded. Inhumane mass 
transports of human cattle were organ- 
ized, and the reorganization of slave 
labor tolerated. A national economy was 
looted with a systematic severity. The 
London Economist called it “an Hit- 
lerian peace.” The monster was, dead, 
but his poison was stil] eating away at 
the world. 


8. Within the ruins of Germany, one 
titanic struggle in, world, politics. had 





STALIN 
Is Germany His Testing-ground? 


comé to an end, and another one was 
about to begin. The problems of political 
strategy and tactics would have to be 
carefully considered by trained and ex- 


perienced minds. The problems of recon- 


struction within German society would 
have to be imaginatively and effectively 
confronted. But who were the men who 
were to run Germany? Men who under- 
stood European politics, and especially 
the character of Soviet dynamism? Men 
who understood totalitarianism? Men 
with some background in reform and the 
shaping of social] institutions? Men who 
knew Communists from Socialists, anti- 
Nazi krauts from lousy krauts? Hardly! 
Here, in an arena in which a great 
drama of world politics was being played 
(and at the same time a kind of a “noble 
experiment” in social and political re- 
construction), we put together a cast of 
narrow West Pointers, advertising ex- 
ecutives, sewage engineers, smal}]-time 
newspapermen, and opportunist gravy- 
trainers. At its best, the cast featured 
a General Clay—an intelligent adminis- 
trator, a capable man but no man for 
world politics, and no man for a German 
reformation. At its worst, a collection of 
ignoramuses who have committed every 
vice and folly known to bureaucracy. 


al ° . 


So far I have enumerated the contra- 
diction of psychology, the contradiction 
of high pohcy, the contradiction of ger- 
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- From Hitler to: Chaos. 


sonnel. But the ramifications, as I have 
said, are endless. 

4. The current food and Ruhr crisis 
has been illustrating very vividly the 
econtraditions of social philosophy which 
has made an ‘unsightly mess of the 


Anglo-American zone. 


The Aimericans here (especially Gen- 
eral Clay and his adviser, Prof. J. K. 
Pollock) have very definite notions about 
the forms of political and economic life 
which guarantee prosperity and democ- 
racy. Their failure in two years to make 
any appreciable advance has not dis- 
suaded them from their set positions, 
In politics, Clay (from Georgia, suh!) 
believes in a federal system based on 
states’ rights. He thereupon proceeded 
to organize three federal states—Ba- 
varia, Hesse and Wurtemberg-Baden. 
He gave them autonomous administra- 
tive power (which has made for a 
chaotic separatism), and independent 
Cabinets with Minister-Presidents (which 
is undemocratic in the same way. that 
two Senators apiece for New York and 
Rhode Island is undemocratic). In eco- 
nomics, the philcsophy has been one of 
free enterprise, and it is no secret that 
the British pressure for socialization 
has been received with grave misgivings. 
The. Americans have disbanded cartel 
organizations, split up large industrial 
units, encouraged small self-based en- 
trepeneurs. 

The consequences of this policy have 
been ruinous. It has meant that the 
order and efficiency which is possible in 
a coordinated and rationalized economie¢ 
system has been blocked, and the des- 
perately necessary controls and checks 
which only the centralized state power 
can put on a_ black-marketing and 
poverty-ridden economy have never been 
instituted. Where the British combine 
the various inefficient units in the coal 
industry and make some effort to ra- 
tionalize, the Americans break up the 
inefficient units into even more inefficient 
fragments. Where the British, led by 
the very able German Socialist economist 
Dr. Viktor Agartz, try to introduce a 
measure of central control and planning, 
the US zone states-righters promptly 
veto the progress or secede from the 
flimsy union at Minden. 

Result—the Ruhr remains where it 
was two years ago—at that erazy point 
where there is no coal because the coal 
miners have no food, because the farmers 
have no machines, because the industries 
have no coal! And what little food there 
is never gets digtributed because Bavaria 
has its statesrights, and because no cen- 
tral authority has the power te prevent 
the farmers from hoarding or black- 
marketing their produce. This has been 
the miserable carousel of political and 
economic life’in the West—a contradic- 
tion of social philosophy which, like the 
other contradictions, operates only to 
reinforce the chaos and catastrophe in 
central and westerg Europe. 

5. Equally damaging has been the.po- 
litical contradiction between anti-Nazism 
and Denazification, issuing from a basi¢ 
confusion as to the social nature of 
Hitlerism. The National-Socialist regime 
was not a collection of individual] Nazis, 
but in a very real sense “the organiza- 
tion of social decay.” The threat of 
Fascism in Germany can never be elimi- 
nated by trying Hans, fining Hilda, and 
restricting Sepp to manual labor. On 
the contrary, this creates a permanent 
black minority, bound together by newer 
and warmer ties; a bitter minority which 








GEN. CLAY 
“Knows What He Wants” 


finds personal justification and politeal 
opportunity in the lingering social detay, 
What has been taking place is not de 
nazification but renazification! 

The danger will be alarmingly ever 
present so long as the society is sicke 
And a restoration to social heath, the 
first conditicn of genuine denazification, 
seems to be unlikely—at least, from the 
present Army-run personnel, operating 
under the dictates of a conqueror psy- 
cheloy, a Carthaginian high-policy, and 
# weactionary social program. The second 
condition requires vigorous and concrete 
demonstration .of anti-Nazism on the 
part of the Allied rulers, This has been 
very far from the case. The small but 
not negligible Opposition elements have 
never been properly distinguished from 
the semi-Nazi German mass. The inde 
pendent trade union movement, whieh 
Hitler had to crush, has been allowed to 
revive only very slowly and under great 
handicaps. The democratic Left in polie 
tices has been given practically no help 
in its desperate situation in post-Hitler 
Germany. «General Clay professes “n@w 
trality in internal German affairs”=« 
what then was the war if not a gigantie 
military interference in internal German 
affairs?—and he has been, in effects 
neutral against the genuine anti-Nazia 

Denazification remains a burning prob 
Jem, but it can be resolved only by @Ofe 
structive dynamic politics, and not by « 
well-tabbed card-catalog of party meme 
bers, duly filed in the Rathaus. 

6. Finally, there have been a number 
of serious: sociological contradictiuna 
which typify the general inability of the 
Western powers to organize an “orientas 
tion” for Germany, to establish positions 
of political, “Economic, or cultural power 
in the national ruins. Or to encour:ge 
such native groups and forces as repé 
resent no threat to peace, freedom and 
stability in Europe. 

For two years now there has been the 
wretched struggle to maintain a sule 
human thousand-odd calorie food-raticn 
level for the German population, which 
is supposedly taking instructions for its 
conversion to democracy. 

For two years there has been the pole 
ot Americans as “ambassadors of de 
moeraey,” where in reality their impact 
in this society has been that of an arre 
gant Herrenvolk (“No Germans Allowed” 
read signs in Berlin toilets) and a privt- 
leged colony of cynical, hard-drivitg 
black-marketers. 

For two years, too, the natives, wivw 
have been so sadly lacking in a sense 
of Europe and the world, have beea 
Jocked in their zones, cut off from con- 
structive outside influences, and from 
within practically boycotted by the cof~ 
querors. 

Liberty has never yet developed on an 
empty stomach, nor equality on caste 
distinetions, nor fraternity on hardness. 


of-heart. 
+ * - 


Tus, then, in broadly-drawn strokes, 
is the Western orientation for Germany, 
as of 1945-1947. 

In the East there is movement and 
energy—the familiar spectacle of tyrante 
and exploiters. In the West there is 
little energy and much despair, but ne 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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[Translated by Eric Bentley.] 
{Translator’s note: Several people, in- 
cluding the Theatre Arts reviewer, 
found my book, The Playwright as 
Thinker, unjust to the late Georg 
Kaiser. Let i.e make amends by offering 
the public this translation of an article 
which Kaiser wrote over twenty years 
ago and which today can stand as a 
better defense of “the playwright as 
t.inker” than anything our current 
playwrights seem to be capable of.— 

Eric Bentley. ] 

O write a drama is to think a 

i thought through to the end. (A 

writer who is tired of thinking 
turns back to his old plays and goes to 
see them in the theatre: How to Become 
a Distinguished Playwright.) Idea with- 
ovt shape retiiains nonsensical: Plato 
writes the most exciting scenes and 
reveals his thought-structure with them. 
Other philosophical performers just get 
further from the title on every page 
(and even the title is nebulous). 

If one is willing to think, one under- 
takes the treMendous chore of formu- 
lating one’s drama. What I cannot put 
before my neighbor in concise dialogue, 
degenerates into fatuity. Man speaks in 
order to think—-thinks in order to speak. 
The best mouths have been preaching 
t the human species from time im- 
memorial—-listen to them! You can’t 





Man in the Tunnel 


By Georg Kaiser 





always have assault and battery down- 
stairs just to get the lights on upstairs. 
N_ankind has expected great things of 
its thinking dramatists. If the latter 
make life hard for you, the result will 
be triumphantly shown in your grand- 
children. The individual thinks while 
molding, molds while thinking. 

What use is a drama to its author? 
He has finished with it. Long preoccu- 
pation with one thought has by now 
tortured him enough. In the meantime, 
ten new thoug!ts have sprung up. But 
the dramatist has heroically kept hold 
of the thread, groping his way to the 
goal. Thus his thought is brought to a 
conclusion. Then something breaks loose 
somewhere else—that’s what it means 
.o live our little time here below. (Here 
one thinks again of the bogus dramatist 
always returning to his own works. He 
talks about them, he points at them 
with a neon sign, he lolls in a con- 


spicuous box when they ar: performed, 
he fills his mattress with old laurels, 
and fame crackles by night amidst 
thunderous snores.) 


* * * 


H: who knows the multiplicity of un- 
thovght ideas has hardly time for love. 
(That sounds depressing—but I can 
make the loveliest summer sun rise in 
my heavens any time.) No human head 
will take more than a certain amount 
of thoughtfulness. The total’ man’ is 
excellently balanced. But/ this much 
wisdom is required: to make an end 
When one sees the end. Whoever does 
not do this, deprives himself of life. 
And it is life that matters. That is the 
aim of existence. To ‘exhaust life’s 
possibilities. All roads lead to life—~ 
and all roads muSt be traveled. One 
path leads through the head. To nego- 
tiate it you need the strictest training. 
You must be able to think. The molding 
of the drama is the means, never the 
goal. (Whoever gets this the wrong 
way round— see above, Distinguished 
Playwrights. I shall not name the nega- 
tive names here. [I don’t want to fill 
the next pages with an index to literary 
history. ‘On the positive side is. Rim- 
baud, who as a merchant in Egypt 
‘-ughed at his Parisian literary fame.) 
To want to pin down a gifted man to 





® 
one of his talents is villainous. And 
whoever. accepts such a mutilation is 
ridiculous. It is almost a question of 
morals, to remain a writer. 

The great thing is to break a record. 
In all fields. The man of big. achieve- 
ments is the type of the age which 
begins tomorrow and will never end, 
The Indid: who does everything by 
doing nothing here meets his match: 
the new man achieves the-speed at 
which no movement is visible, and thus 
does nothing by doing everything. ~ 

A drama is a way through. It is also 
a springboard into the Whole. After 
this schooling, man is admirably pre- 
pared to find a place in the world. He 
hates stupidity—but he doesn’t exploit 
it any more. (Only the idiot wants to 
practice deceit~in business or intel- 
lectually.: Deceit is often practiced—see 
Literary History.) 

It is the duty of the creator to turn 
from each work and’ go into the desert. 
I: he comes back again, he must bring 
a lot with him. But in the shadow of 
his sycamores to build himself a villa 
with garage—that won’t do. That is 
carrying shamelessness rather far and 
making competition for 
cocottes. 

Everything is a way through a tune 
nl. To remain in a tunnel—good for 
the man whose: nose can stand it! And 
alas for him! 


outrageous 
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An English Writer 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 
THREE. By William Sansom. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 191 pages. $2.50. 


tex Warner-and Ruthven Todd. Rex Warner’s first novel, The Wild Goose Chase 


S ewe English writers derive from Franz Kafka. They are: William Sansom, 


(Knopf), was the earliest example of Kafkan narrative in the English language. 
However, it-showed certain allegorical tendencies. Kafka’s novels and stories may be 
thought of as parables, but they have too many facets of significance, admit of too 
many levels of interpretation, to be considered allegories. Mr. Warner’s later books— 
The Professor (Knopf), The Returt of the Traveller and The Aerodrome (both Lippin- 
cott)—have steadily become more homogeneous in meaning; their referents lapsing into 


the obvious. Ruthven Todd’s novel, Over 
the Momitain (Knopf), while reflecting 
a genuine sensibility and a pleasing 
humor, exists under the shadow of the 
great wings of Mr. Warner’s Wild Goose. 
But when we first encounter the short 
stories and novellas of William Sansom 
—a previous collection is entitled Fire- 
man Flower (Vanguard)—we come to a 
fiiGt-rate talent. Mr. Sansom has style 
gud content; he may yet develop and re- 
fine Franz Kafka’s obsessive technique. 

William Sansom does not write al- 
legories. He does not imitate the at- 
mosphere of paranoia that pervades 
Kafka, only to place in it creatures of 
his own fancy who are as closely related 
to Pilgrim as to K. He seems to under- 
stand the all-important fact that the ob- 
session must be the lens through which 
the protagonist, and perforce the reader, 
views the world. This being so he does 
mot clutter his stories with a collection 
of symbols having direct referents which 
may be comprehended outside the ob- 
gession. He lets the symbol, the ob- 
gession, stand between the reader and 
the protagonist's world, and forces the 
reader to view reality through the peep- 
hole of his hero’s compulsion. The symbol 
both dominates the whole and imbues it 
with significance. 

As an example, let us take The Clean- 
er’s Story, the ffrst novella in this col- 
fection of two novellas and a short story. 
It is told rigorously from the limited 
point of view of a cleaning woman who, 
since she kneels at her work, can at no. 
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time see above the knees of the people 
around her. The c!eaning woman scrubs 
*the floor of a French provincial café. All 
about her gather the bourgeois of the 
village to talk about the latest rumor of 
scandal: the local aristocrat who has 
given up the option on one of his villas 
and is going to live at another of his 
holdings, the Annexe, which had previ- 
ously been promised to the village. Later, 
the customers of the café and the humble 
cleaning supposed 
reason for his conduct: he intends to 
marry a young crippled girl*in the vil- 
lage. But, eyen when they know of the 
good fortune that is to befall one of 
them, the bourgeois are still incensed at 
being “cheated” out of the windfall that 
they already looked on as the commu- 
nity’s rightful posséssion: the Annexe. 
Of course, none of them agrees about 
what should be done with the Annexe. 
Several women hold that it should be- 
come a lying-in hospital; another favors 
a museum; a merchant wants to make a 


woman hear the 


skating rink out of it; yet another wants: 


to make it into a hothouse—there are as 
many interpretations of what is the best 
use to which the building can be put as 
there are responsible individuals to pro- 
mulgate them. While they argue, the 
cleaning woman makes her way slowly 
across the floor. She is as surprised as 
any when another rumor is heard—that 
the aristocrat has overpowered the 
crippled girl—as astonished as any when 
the crippled girl limps past the doorway 


to refute the lurid tale. But the only 
consequence, to her, is the liquor that 
gets spilled on the floor when everyone 
rushes to the door to question the girl, 
to find owt if indeed she was to marry 
the aristocrat. 

e . * ° 

Tu E cleaning woman starts over again, 
scrubbing once more the freshly-dirtied 
floor. The villagers begin to plan to take 
the Annexe and its conservatory by 
force. The cleaning woman thinks of the 
time when she, too, had money and 
status, when her position in life was that 
of the aristocrat. She remembers seeing 
the conservatory and its wonders at close 
hand. And she trembles to think of what 
will happen if the villagers act together, 
for the sake of unity abandon theiy dif- 
ferent visions, make of themselves a 
small army to storm the Annexe. But 
she is really not concerned, her reality 
is the floor, its textures and limits, she 
has her own kind of order. When the 
mob—for the villagers, once unified, be- 
come a mob—destroys the glass walls of 
the conservatory, she is wryly amused. 
She never believed in their attempt at 
order—‘‘The Adisarrangement coe OF the 
disarranged arranged.” She believes only 
in the order of the cleaning process, the 
reality of the thing to be cleaned. 

The beauty of this novella inheres as 
much in its form as in its symbol. Wil- 
liam Sansom has actually given us two 
levels of reality—and in this sense the 
content is: meiaphysical—one transcend- 
ing the other, although it is not until the 
end that [ was sure which arose out of 
which. The narrator, who is obsessed 
with order, who analyzes reality’ and 
looks for first causes, is, of course, only 
a poor woman driven out of her mind by 
a monotonous job. Yet the action that 
takes place—the arguments among the 
villagers, the conflicting rumors, the 
adoption of a common end and a common 
means—is political and reflects a basic 


of Major Importance 


dilemma of our time. But the symbol, 
the obsession, is even more flexible than 
that. Khas its esthetic, its form, which 
is rigidly determined by the task at hand, 
by the two trips the old” woman takes 
across the café floor. And the novella 
has style, a marvelous perceptiveness, a 
feeling for the details of the moment. 
With all this to his credit, Mr. Sansom 
should have written a masterpiece; if he 
has not, if I feel that ultimately there is 
virtuosity here but not art, I must admit 
that his failure is.on the highest level. 
For it is a fact that when L had rekd the 
book carefully a number of times, ulti- 
mately I did not believe the author be- 
lieved his meanings. In this sort of art, 
that lies so close to the world of com- 
pulsive mania yet is such a sane exposi- 
tion of the order of disorder, the artist 
may not contrive his conflicts. And I feel 
that Mr. Sansom does this persistently. 


” * * 


Franz KAFKA transcended his con- 
flicts. He lived them, lived through them, 
lived above them, recognized their stasis, 
out of them discovered a symbol, an ob- 
sessi@m—and reported on _ experience 
through the lens of this symbol. If you 
read a page of a Kafka story at random, 
and have a deductive mind, you are likely 
to infer the basic conflicts of the theme 
from that page torn out of context, that 
fragment of the total symbol. Especially 
in the second long story in this collection, 
The Invited—the middle story is a brief, 
witty sketch, a finger exercise—it be- 
comes apparent that William Sansom 
begins with a conflict originating in 
society, a conflict that is externalized, 
anc attempt to personalize it, to refract 
it in emotionalized terms by means of 
a symbol. Unlike Kafka, he imposes 
the problem on the symbol; the symbol 
does not grow out of, is not an aspect 
of, the problem. Thus, his image of the 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Ground Floor Level 


Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 
TEMPTATION. By John Pen. 
York: Creative Age. 616 pages. $3.00. 


RITING in the Autumn issue 
W of Kenyon Review, Lionel Tril- 

ling issues what might be con- 
sidered a challenge to the modern novel- 
ist. 

“Tf we want to-wnderstand what has 
been going on in our moral culture to 
deteriorate our fiction, we could not 
do better than to begin with this facts 
that although the Communist Party 
has been in existence in this country 
for more than a quarter-century, it has 
not yet appeared in our novels except 
as @ figment. . .. Yet the Conumunist 
Party has bulked larger in. the im- 
magination of our intelligentsia than 
any other moral circumstance of our 
time. At furthest remove, where dis- 
tance lends enchantment, it has been 
the inearnate ideal of integrity, ex- 
acerbating latent guilts, appearing as 
the means of freedom petty concerns, 
as the occasion for discipline, courage 
and sacrifice.” 

Yet why, asks Mr. Trilling, do not 
our writers use this “moral. circum- 
stance?” Well, here is a novel which, 
though it deals with Horthy’s Hungary 
of the 1920's, fulfils Mr. Trilling’s con- 
dition. In it revolutionary polities is, 
with important modifications (the lead- 
ing moral ‘figure and Communist is 
called Woodenface), equated with the 
life of the spirit and the anti-thesis 
is neatly enunciated in the beginning ‘of 
the book: “in a world like this, there’s 
just two things a man can do: he can 
become a revolutionary or a scoundrel.” 

Now it is important to think of such 
alternatives in terms of specific context, 
for any discussion of them in general 
terms applying everywhere would be 
absurd. If we were to consider the Sun- 
day canvasser knocking on our door and 
thrusting in his head and sheaf of 
papers and calmly informing us that we 
either join the Party or resign our lives 
to an unrelieved scoundreldom, we 
would be amused, perhaps angry. And 
while reading a novel labelled Tempta- 
tion, we might be moved to consider an- 
other and older temptation (it is still 
Sunday) when the devil himself led 
Christ to the mountain top, indicated the 
lights of the city below and promised 
all “If thou therefore wilt worship me. .” 
And then we might wonder at this 
denial of the world, at its secular best 
a denial of the bloody wickedness of this 
society, and at its worst making a new 
and more dreadful! slavery out of yester- 
day's slogans. 

But there is a certain ground floor 
level where the simple alternatives, revo- 
Jutionist or scoundrel, applies. There is, 
it seems, a Joint where Christ’s adjura- 
tion to hate the world and the hatred 
of the Marxist for capitalist society 
intersect and then in the ensuing action 
and confusion we are confused and do 
not quite know where we are. .. That 
there must be action we cannot doubt, 
though we do not echo, so enthusiasti- 
cally, Marx’s cry today: Le combat ou la 
mort, la lutte sanguinaire ou let néant.” 

At any rate this ground floor level 
is the lobby of the swank Budapest 
hotel where Bela, the hero of Temptation, 
a peasant boy who has risen to bell boy, 
is stationed, From this lobby Wooden- 
fa.», the Communist, is dragged by Hor- 
thy’s police and beaten to a pulp. An- 
other boy opens his veins with an ‘ce 
pick because he is fired and his px 
will literally starve. His gory corpse is 
disposed of quickly with shamefaced 
apologies to the aristrocrats who hardly 
notice the disturbance. These latter 
dance nightmarishly overhead while 
workers faint and die in the streets and 
the bell boys receive their education in 
the refinements of the sexual bout as 
they peer through key holes. Here, an 
immediate and sharp division takes 
place. Terrible moral decisions ery out 
for action, Some of the adolescent bell 
boys engage in sickening corruption, 
delivering sexual gratification to the 
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rich and perverse with the champagne. 
Most of them are the spiritual] toadies 
of the masters they serve. But it is 
Bela, the despised peasant boy, who 
works his twelve hour shift, walks his 
four hours to work and four hours back 
because of lack of carfare and finds time 
to sleep and still scribble his poems, it 
is Bela who is ripped on the horns of 
the dilemma: shall he lie on the bed 
with the Countess, who is a_ vicious 
voyeur and sadist, watching hini dem- 
onstrate his shame or shall he join 
Wocdenface who apparently has no emo- 
tions and fight with the underground 
Communists to destroy the whole rotten 
lot? A melodramatic antithesis? To be 
sure. But on the ground floor level, in 
the midst of the universal debasement 
and violence, it is all melodrama. And 
that is what is so sickening: that he is 
restricted to these alternatives. 

On the. narrative plane the novel is 
quite simple. Bela is an accident, a 
product of a casual peasant encounter 
on a hay stack and the failure of his 
mother’s frantic efforts to abort him. 
We see him first in a special home for 
illegitimate children run by a retired 
prostitute who beats and starves him. 
His mother visits him once every few 
years and finally the boy, exasperatingly 
on the outside of love, commits some 
desrerate crime (he steals a pair of 
shoes) and his mother is forced to 1€- 
move him frcm the home and take him 
to live with her and to this job in the 
hotel. 

From the very first page, where the 
boy describes his mother’s seduction, the 
novel is obsessed with sex. Simple 
crudities abound in the book and, since 
it was translated from the Hungarian, 
it is impossible to tell whether they are 
in the original. Such sentences as, 
“his mischievious eyes gleamed with that 
‘IT can’t-stand-it-another-minute look, so 
that I myself grew hot all over,” make 
us feel that here we are at least con- 
fronted ‘with a_ proletarian Forever 
Amber. Indeed the novel gives off what 
can only be described as a sexual smell, 
an effluvium distilled by the first sexual 
encounter at the age of six, the relation 
with a prostitute, his mother’s boarder, 
whom he imagines, when he jumps into 
her bed and closes his eyes, is the pro- 
vocative Countess at the hotel who wears 
brassiere and panties, his subsequent 
rape of the perverse Countess, the gossip 
of the boys in the locker room, the 
awful creaking of his mother’s bed, and 
innumerable other combinations, forni- 
cations and whatnot. Apart from a few 
skilfully done scenes depicting the plight 
of his neighbors in the apartment house 
in the proletarian slum, there doesn’t 
seem much else for him to write about. 
When he is deep in his relation with the 
Countess, who stares at him as if he 
were a bus-driver to whom she is about 
to give her fare he hates both Wooden- 
face and Socialism. And it is in these 
scenes within this narrow conception, 
that the book achieves its convincing 
success. One is actually convinced that 
every one but the pimps, touts and 
fashionable perverts starved in Horthy’s 
Hungary. 

In a last and powerful scene, the in- 
habitants of the proletarian slum tie 
their landlord to a chair and in a drunk- 
en frenzy beat him unmercifully, the 
final coup d’eclat delivered by a woman 
whom the landlord had forced into bed 
with him as a part payment on the 
rent: a kick in the groin. Bela’s mother 
then proceeds to commit suicide because 
they were about to be evicted, which is 
the occasion of the drunken party, his 
father disappears and Bela is last seen 
wandering the streets, jobless, which is 
tantamount .o a sentence of death, until 
he sneaks aboard a ship bound for 
America which is, of course, the Prom- 
ised Land. 

All this is told in a naturalistic prose 
that often borders on dull platitude of 
statement. The insights when they are 
not common are affectingly simple, but 
the effect of the whole is powerful. Leav- 
ing the world of snarling monsters that 
we remember so well in the books of 


Reviewed by PHILIP SIMMONS 


MODERN REVIEW, March te 
1947 issues. Published by the 
ican Labor Conference on Interna- 
tional Affairs, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 5, New York. One 
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ric becomes invested with extreme 

importance. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that in the United States most 
liberal journals should become chronicles 
of exhortation. Articles usually re- 
present the slogan for the week. Analysis 
in fact usually means that this must 
be done, or that must not be done. Pro- 
test no longer is, a weapon for, but a 
cathartic against. It is therefore un- 
usually gratifying to take note of the 
contents of the first six issues of 
Modern Review. 


This is not. to say that Modern Review 
has found magic keys. But it is making 
an earnest effort to subordinate the 
rhetoric and to probe the political and 
psychological maze of our times. Ar- 
ticles are of several kinds: political in- 
formation (eg. “France’s Four Year 
Plan” by Gelo and Andrea); analysis 
and pointed protest (e.g. “The Artist 
In America” by Kurt List), philosoph- 
ical and critical (eg. “Existentialism” 
by Paul Kecskemeti), economie struc- 
tures (e.g. “Problems of an Autonomus 
Economy” by Alfred Braunthal), and 
so on. This is not to say that all the 
articles are successful but a structure 
of this sort makes for diversified con- 
tent, and for sincere probing. An ex- 
cellent innovation is the regular section, 
on the “International Press,” which 
presents views from abroad on a mul- 
tiplicity of subjects. The best issue, te 
my mind, was the one concerning itself 
with what Europeans think about the 


I: times of political impotence rheto- 
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United States. The book review section 
of Modern Review limits itself to a few 
of the more important books and there- 
fore allows its reviewers adequate space 
to probe the volumes fully. In this way, 
the humble book review is once again 
restored to its proper place as a critical 
essay. 

From the standpoint of a friendly 
eritic, I would offer the following 
suggestions to Modern Review. While 
it offers at present an unusual amount 
of diversity, it ought to widen its framee 
work still more to include a great many 
more articles on the American scene. It 
ought to continue presenting important 
essays not available, or difficult to find, - 
in Snglish, sach as the Hilferding essay, 
“State Capitalism or Totalitarian State 
Economy,” which it ran in its June issue 
Culturally, it might find room for some 
poetry and an occasional short story, 
of calibre. More material should be ob« 
tained on the arts in general. It certainly 
ought to encourage, us it does, articlese 
from-below such as the excellent essay, 
“From the Miner’s Point of View,” 
written by George Saxon, a political 
scientist who is a coal miner. 


But all in all, these are suggestions 
that Modern Review seems likely to be 
accepting on its own initiative since ita 
contents indicate a steady widening of 
framework. I, for one, appreciate its 
emphasis on materia] rather than on 
authors. But this_is not to say that 
Modern Review does not have its quota 
of competent and well-known analysts, 
In six issues articles have appeared by 
Leon Blum, Louis Fischer, H. N. Brailse 
ford, George N. Shuster, Victor Serge 
Solomon Schwartz, and others. Modern 
Review in short, merits a recommene 
dation of the strongest sort, and it is te 
be hoped that it will be sought out by 
veaders who enjoy serious analysis, 
perceptiveness, and reliable and provocae 
live political information. 





Music Roundup 


Reviewed by HILDA PINSON 

ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By 
Robert Schumann. Pantheon. 
$3.75. 

TWO WORLDS OF MUSIC. By Bertha 
Geissmar. 527pp. Creative Age Press. 
$3.00. 

HAYDN, A GOOD LIFE. By David 
Ewen. 245pp. Henry Holt & Co. $2.75. 


274 pp. 


Tue New Friends of Music have spon- 
sored publication of the literary oué- 
put of the great German romantic 
composer, Robert Schumann. The con- 
tents are compiled mainly from the 
journal Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik of 
which Schuman was founder and editor. 
The material is of great historical in- 
terest providing as it does an eye and 
ear witness account of one of the rich- 
est musical periods. We find here com- 
mentary that is fresh and pertinent for 
1. today. Schumann's writings reveal 
his probity and nobility as man and 
critic, and disclose his sound musical 
insight and remarkable capacity ‘*o 
evaluate the music of his contempor- 
aries. He makes clear, too, his detesta- 
tion of pedantry and dry academism 
and his vehement opposition to all forms 
of Philistinism. All this he expressed 
with brilliance and a true _ literary 
charm and with flashes of humor. The 
late Paul Rosenfeld provided the excel- 
lent translation: Konrad Wolff is the 
discreet and capable editor. The well- 
chosen illustrations are an added pleas- 
ure. 


Two Worlds of Music presents the 
memoirs of one who was general secre 
tary and intimate confidante of the Gere 
man conductor, Wilhelm Furtwingler, 
and later, after being forced out of he# 
position by the Nazis, secretary to Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Interesting light is 
thrown on the political and psychologi- 
cal attitudes oi both men as well as on 
their musical activities. The style of 
writing, however, is highly discursive 
and overcluttered with irrelevant detail 
and, moreover, the author’s attitude is 
li.uited and superficial. Dr. Geissmaf 
justly criticizes a French singer for 
continuing to appear at the Bayreuth 
festival after the Munich pact, observ- 
ing “how remote artists are from poli- 
ties as long as they are not affected 
personally.” Yet she does not seem te 
comprehend that similar criticism can 
be directed at herself, likewise, when, 
after being driven out of Germany, she 
eturned there in the service of Sir 
Thomas under the protecting wing of 
the British foreign office. 

The biography of Joseph Haydn is for 
“young people.” It is distinguished by 
y'ce paper and print, pretty line draw- 
ings by Marion Kohs and the facility 
one has come to expect from the pen of 
David Ewen. Be it said to his credit, 
the author does not once mention the 
odious phrase “papa Haydn.” The ap 
pendix lists Haydn’s compositions and 
phonograph recordings and notates the 
tcemes of some of the most familiar 
works. 





Celine, it often approaches the kind of 
whirling passionate hysteria evoked by 
Dostoievsky, the weird confrontations, 
the characters skipping about in their 
agony, the human spirit shining through 
the weakness and self-abasement. And 


the reading of this book which is per- 
haps, because of its peculiarly restricted 
nature, as much a modern document as 
it is a novel, awakens an inevitable 
question. When do we get off at the 
ground floor level? 














Romanticism a-la-Carte 


A CHOICE OF ENGLISH ROMANTIC 
POETRY. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by Stephen Spender. New York: 
Diol Press. 384 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by 
STEPHEN STEPANCHEV 


S fEPHEN SPENDER’s anthology, 4 
Choice of English Romantic Poetry, rep- 
resents a workmanlike attempt to get at 
the nature of romanticism in English 
poetry and to illustrate it at its most 
characteristic with poems selected from 
the work of major representatives of the 
movement. Wordsworth, Coleriage, 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats are given 
generocs emphasis with Shelley heading 
the list in number of inclusions because 
“there was a possibility of making a rep- 
resentative selection of his. poems.” 
Lyrics by William Blake illustrate ro- 
mantic antecednts in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and poems by Tennyson ‘put a 
period to the movement in the Victorian 
era. Emily Bronte, Thomas L. Beddoes, 
and the comparatively unknown George 
Darley are also represented. 

In his introduction Mr. Spender char- 
acterizes the romantic movement as es- 
sentially subjective and escapist. For 
the romantics the function of poetry was 
to create its own reality, divorced from 
life and history even though taking its 
initial impulse from them, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, and the others presented 
the human spirit in magnificent isola- 
tion, as suffering, misunderstood, and 
preoccupied with the ideal. Mr. Spender 
discovers a cause for this escapism in 
the liberal reaction against the excesses 
of the French Revolution and projects 
the alienation of poet from audience into 
the later nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, in which poetry has been sharply 
set off from the main streams of life. 

One might gather, from this summary, 
that the introduction is more a castiga- 


tion than an appreciation of the ro- 
mantic poets. It would be more accurate 
to say that Mr. Spender has made an ob- 
jective study, for he defends the poets 
vigorously against the charge of morbid- 
ity. The perversions, incest, and defiant 
immorality of some of the poems do not, 
according to Mr. Spender, represent sins 
of con-mission but, rather, the poet’s 
“way of creating an ideal world where 
the rules of the real world do not apply.” 

In offering what he considers to be the 
essence of romanticism Mr. Spender has 
been led by the logic of his position and 
method to exclude much of the popular 
work of the movement. Readers of 
Byron, for example, will not find “The 
Prisoner of Chillon;” those who admire 
Shelley will miss “Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty,” “Ozymandias,” “Ode to the 
West Wind,” and “To a Skylark.” That 
long-time favorite by Coleridge, “Christ- 
abel,” has been omitted, and though 
many of Wordsworth’s largely neglected 
sonnets are included, such anthology 
pieces as his sonnet “Composed Upon 
Westminster Bridge, September 3, 1802,” 
and his noted Milton sonnet are absent. 
Almost all these omissions, however, are 
explicable in terms of Mr. Spender’s 
central definition and aim. 

One could perhaps quarrel with Mr. 
Spender on the narrowness of his con- 
ception of romanticism, for he fails to 
take into account any of the precepts or 
pretensions of Wordsworth in his pre- 
face to Lyrical Ballads, in which he 
championed a down-to-earth realism to 
counteract the artificialities of the neo- 
classical age. One could also. question 
his culling of purple passages, pretty but 
dismembered fragments, from works too 
long to be included in their entirety. 
However, one must recognize that Mr. 
Spender has done the public a notable 
service in discovering and collecting a 
group of romantic poems that can still 


be read with excitement. 





College Closeup 


.~ Reviewed by EDWARD FIESS 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE: The Development of an Educational Idea. By Barbara 
Jones. New York: Harper’s. 239 pages. $2.50. 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE: Its Design for Liberal Education. By Algo D. Henderson 
and Dorothy Hall. New York: Harper's. 280 pages. $5.00. 


In addition to the aggressive pub- 


Ta last few years have seen the publication of a number of books explaining 


the programs or aims of particular colleges. 


licity about St. John’s College, we have had, among others, the Harvard, Yale, 


and Princeton reports and the recent book on Stephens College. 


under review are worthy additions to the list. 


The two volumes 


The parents of prospective college 


students, as well as most educators, will find both not only useful but also uncommonly 


honest. 

In neither one of them do we find 
the showcase technique and the special 
pleading characteristic of so many col- 
lege catalogues. Nor is there any trace 
in either book of the arrogance that says, 
“Our plan is the only possible plan that 
can rescue American higher education 
from catastrophe.” 

Bennington and Antioch are alike in 
that each one holds to some form of 
honor system, of work experience, and 
of demoeratic community  self-govern- 
ment. Their differences, however, are 
more important than the mere fact that 
Bennington is a college for women and 
that Antioch is coeducational. For in- 
stance, under Antioch’s co-operative plan 
half the student body attends classes 
while the other half works at various 
off-campus jobs; at the end of a pre- 
scribed period the two groups change 
places, so that the college is in session 
for most of the year, with each course 
being taught twice. At Bennington, on 
the other hand, class work is interrupt- 
ed each winter for a period of travel or 
work for both faculty and student body. 

Antioch adheres, by and large, to 
classes of conventional size; Benning- 
ton uses a tutorial or seminar method 
with small groups. Bennington discards 
grades entirely for individual reports; 
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Antioch retains grades but de-empha- 
sizes them. In the place of Antioch’s 
program of required courses, Benning- 
ton aims to secure the same effect of 
breadth by individual counseling and a 
pervasive emphasis on the arts. 

At a number of points the authors 
provide us with unfavorable, as well as 
students and 
learn 


favorable, comments by 
teachers. Again and again we 
that such and such a scheme has failed 
or that a certain current plan is not 
yet coming out to anyone’s satisfaction. 
Far from trying to be all things to all 
men, the authors have wisely contented 
themselves with setting forth their aims 
and appraising the resulting perform- 
ance by their own criteria. This is not, 
of course, to say that either book puts 
its worst foot forward, for Mr. Hender- 
son, the president of Antioch, and Mrs. 
Dorothy Hall Smith, his collaborator, 
believe in the Antioch plan as strongly 
as Mrs. Jones, the wife of the president 
of Bennington, believes in the “educa- 
tional idea” of her own institution. 
There is a lighter touch in the Antioch 
volume, partly because the authors have 
chosen to relegate most of their quota- 
tions from formal reports to an appen- 
dix rather than have them interrupting 
the smooth flow of the text. 


History a-la-Mud > 


ONE LAST LOOK AROUND. By 
Clark Lee. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 295 
pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by 
HARRY ROSKOLENKO 


Tus may be the last personalized re- 
port on the recent war in the Pacific. 
Clark Lee, who made the trip all over 
again, is a good reporter, but the same 
journey repeated usually carries a tag 
for history. Mr. Lee wears his interpre- 
tation at a fetching angle. Further, he 
has taken on a hard task—to undo the 
“men of Bataan” who surround General 
MacArthur and protect him from his 
critics; and to do up the General in his 
own light, limelight and historical shade. 
His success depends on his own zealous 
commissions of mayhem. Brig. General 
Diller, chief warder of MacArthur’s 
public pulse, hated war-correspondents, 
and though he has been paid off in vari- 
ous degrees of literary pain and iodine, 
to match—but never as brashly as Lee, 
pours tons of salt and mud on Diller’s 
fresh wounds. “Protect the General” 
was Diller’s invention—from the Wash- 
ington politicians in the Democratic 
party to the GI in the jungles of the 
Pacific. As for what the men thought of 
“Dugout Doug,” the best crop of wind 
I ever heard came from the men in New 
Guinea, who had never seen MacArthur 
except in the jungle news-recls after 
some event. Now that Diller has left, 
MacArthur is getting the same protec- 
tion from tall, avid Col. Echols, the new 
PRO at Radio Tokyo Bldg., who has as 
his assisting accamplice and batman the 
best example of a professional stum- 
bling-block I have ever met, Col. Harvey. 
Between the semi-shrewd Col. Echols 
and his barrier boy, Col. Harvey, it is 
quite understandable why -~MacArthur 
got the kind cf press he does not de- 
serve. Diller originally started the fable 
that there were only two classes of men 
—those who were for MacArthur and 
those who were opposed to him, and he 
tried to, fit that blue-print even for the 
historical view. Having seen MacArthur 
“hit” the beach from Australia to the 
Philippines, the PRO slant of the Gen- 
eral walking ashore after an invasion, 
became vulgar, stale, stupid, and about 
the worst example of public relations 
conceivable. The sloppy nautical pat- 
tern only helped the anti-boys and they 
were many, from the Navy in the Paci- 
fic to the Pentagon hot-house in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Lee changes the blue-print 
around and the result is a mixture, part 
worship and part convivial enterprise. 
Lee is no Harold Isaacs come to tea. 
Isaacs went after the top reaches, after 
policy and politics and devoted little time 
to chitchat. 


My. Lee’s enthusiasms and _ hatred 
choke his book with doses of editorial 
glee and panic as he enumerates hi 
feelings in unequal doses of rhetori 
Some of his copy has the flavor of th 
comie strip, particularly when he take 
up with his past Japanese friends in t 
higher military brackets or with th 
manager of the Imperial Hotel, the bill 
for the highly polished brass. You g 
a comic report running all the way fror 
discussions of the war-aims, battle stra 
egy and sea-battles, to golfing, with Lee 
trip-hammer dialogue over-larded wit 
tender emotional distress. An instance 
of purest irony is the information tha 
though the Mitsubishis lost over fift 
percent of their commercial holding 
through the bombings, they announced 
to Lee that they were still prepared 
pay dividends, on the spot,.to-Westing: 
house and to Associated Oil of Califo 
nia, their American investors. 

Tokyo Rose (Iva Ikuko Toguri), thé 
Los Angeles-born announcer, gets don 
over. Her pay, says Lee, was $6.66 pel 
month. Her mentor, an American named 
“Mother” Topping, a former missionary, 
committed her crimes for free, in the 
spirit of the late Empire—as an apo 
tate. Lee’s portrait of Tojo, who wag 


sitting in the docks at the war crimes}, 
trial before the International Tribunal,}, 
last March, is well contrived and fits the} : 


cinematic scenery. When they first met, 
they shook hands; Lee comments that 
there was plenty of soap and water ij 
his antiseptic hostility. The next day 
Tojo shot himself, if badly, while Les 
was outside his door, smoking a ciga 
rette, shooting the breeze, collecting the 
varied ecstacies of his fellow-reporters 
at Tojo’s bungled job. 

The dirt gets slung around in huge 
sizes. It may be news to some of us thd 
we, on occasion, murdered our prisonew 
of war. Lee cites an instance of th 
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1. The Pope's Eunuchs. 2. 


Is Re-Written. 


E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS 





THE LIES AND FALLACIES OF 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


HOW POWERFUL CLERICAL FORCES CASTRATED A GREAT 
WORK OF REFERENCE 


In this 30,000-word book, Joseph McCabe proves from the recérd how super- 
stition-mongers ganged ‘up on an honored literary project and gutted it, making 
it an arsenal of lies and distortions instead of a reliable, honest source of knowledge. 
“The Lies and Fallacies of the Encyclopedia Britannica” gives a mass of evidence of 
the corrupt uses of the great power which the Church now has. Mr. McCabe gives 
a warning what the public may expect now that the Church has, through its wealth 
end numbers, secured this pernicious influence on publications, the press, the radio, 
and to an increasing extent on education and even the movies. 


Here are McCabe's chapter headings: 


Castrating the Encyclopedia. 3. 
History. 4. Popes and Inquisitors. 5. The Jesuits and Other Rogues. 6. How History 
7. More Whitewash for the Middle Ages. 8. Poisoning the Wells. 
McCabe's investigation will help open the eyes of the American public to its 
new mental slavery. He proves, with definite evidence, that the Church uses its 
enormous wealth and voting power to poison the wells of truth and to conceal 
from the public the facts of history which make a mockery of the fantastic claims 
it advances today. Honest readers, after examining McCabe's evidence, will surely 
agree that the 14th edition of the Britannica has been used by the hierarchy fof 
purposes of propaganda. That, in short, the Britannica is subservient to piety and. 
is an outrage on historical truth. It is this sort of shameless dishonesty for which - 
the University of Chicago now stands sponsor. , 
“THE LIES AND FALLACIES OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA” 
costs 50c per copy, prepaid. Mail orders to: 
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|Bing Crosby’s New Film Opens at Paramount 


@-. 








Glamorous 











Virginia Mayo co-stars with Danny 

Kaye in Goldwyn’s “The Secret Life 

of Walter Mitty,” opening August 
14 at the Astor Theatre. 





MANY NEW ATTRACTLONS 
T PALISADES PARK 


Featuring the ‘palm _ breeze 
rhythms’ that have become popular 
along the Eastern seaboard, Jimmy 
Palmer an: his orchestra take over 
ine bandstand at Palisades Amuse- 


ment Park, N. J. opposite the 
125th street ferry, this Saturday, 
August 9th, for a limited en- 


gagement. 

Continuing its policy of present- 

ing outstanding attractions, this 
Friday will see the Walter Thorn- 
ton pin-up girls come to life when 
the national finals will be held to 
select “Miss Pin-Up USA”, Con- 
festants from more than 25-states 
of the union will vie for honors in 
this unique contest. In addition to 
the selection of the Queen of Pin- 
the girls will come to life by 
breaking through life-size blow- 
ups of themselves. The winners 
will appear during the afternoon 
and evening stage shows held in 
Palisades Park outdoor audi- 
torium. 
In addition to Jimmy Palmer and 
his orchestra, the free stage pre- 
sentation will feature Harold Bar- 
mes, expert of the tight wire. 


ps, 
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All trade anions and fra-| 
terna) organizations are re- | 
| 

| 

parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL | 
EPARTMENT. Phone AL- | 
sonquin 4-4622, New Leader | 
Theztrica] Department, 7 East | 
5th Street, New York City. | 
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©“WELCOME STRANGER” 
In Much- Discussed Film | NEW PARAMOUNT FEATURE 


After three years Bing Crosby 
and Barry Fitzgerald are re- -united 
jin Paramount’s “Welcome Stran- 


ger’, now at the Paramount 
Theatre 
“Welcome Stranger,” co-stars 


the twosome with Joan Caulfield. 
Bing is cast as a doctor, a doctor 
who sings, dresses like a page out 
of Esquire, and doesn’t care to 
spend too much time in one place. 

So Bing is quite a stranger when 
he comes into a small New England 
town to take over the practice of 
the community’s old, and only, phy- 
sician. That’s Barry Fitzgerald, of 
course, and he’s about to take his 
first vacation in thirty-five years. 
But when he sees his temporary 
substitute, he fears for the health 
of the town, and his resentment 
toward the unprofessional-looking 
newcomer provides the hilarity. 

In person Paramount is_ pre- 
senting Carmen Cavallaro and his 
orchestra, Raul and Eva Reyes and 
Nip Nelson. 








NO LAURELS 


“LAURA”. By Vera Caspary 
(from her novel) and George 
Sklar. Set by Stewart Chaney. 
Staged by H. Clay Blaney in as- 
sociation with S. P. and Roy P. 
Steckler. At the Cort Theatre. 


After the book and the movie, the 
play “Laura” has come to town. 
The theme has not scored a triple 
success, for the stage version is 
slow, talky, obvious, and dull. 

It seems that George Sklar (the 
playwright of this team) is no 
mystery fan. In the _ present 
handling, the hunt for ‘the killer 
of the girl mistaken for Laura goes 
far astray. The suave aesthete at 
the scene of the crime questions the 
detective, instead of being told to 
“come clean”. The detective spends 
long hours telling Laura al! about 
himself. Indeed, there seems very 
mild little fellow who escapes from |little building up of a case; it is 
life’s frustrations by indulging injonly when the murderer over- 
vivid flights of fancy involving day- | reac hes and exposes himself that 
ing adventure, in which he is |the detective seems to awake.—The 


Robert Young, one of the many 
stars in R.K.O.’s “Crossfire,” at the 
Rivoli Theatre. 





DANNY KAYE’S NEW FILM 
MUSICAL FOR ASTOR 


Samuel Goldwyn, it is said, has 
done it again with Danny Kaye by 
presenting the screen’s comic in 
“The Secret Life of Walter Mitty,” 
his new film in Technicolor, which 
was also the medium for his “Up 
In Arms,” “Wonder Man” and “The 
Kid from Brooklyn.” 

Virginia Mayo is elevated to co- 
star in this musical, following her 
dramatic performance as the two- 
timing Marie in the Oscar-winning 
Goldwyn picture, “The Best Years 
of Our Lives”. 

James Thurber fans will well 
remember “Mitty” as a meek and 











skilled surgeon, a hard-bitten sea/audience, on the other hand, has 
captain, a western avenger, an icy-| guessed “who done it” long before. 
nerved gambler, and other heroic} Curses are thrown’ out in 
figures—all exact opposites of the!clumsy fashion; or obvious gadgets 
real life “Mitty.” In his “real life’ |—like the loaded cane—are thrust 
sequences he tangles with Boris/in our faces, then passed by. En- 
Karloff as master menace. Ann|trances and exits, especially those 
Rutherford and Fay Bainter share|of the detective, are poorly man- 
feature honors with Karloff and the!aged, as-also are the final curtains 
Goldwyn Girls. Norman Z. Mac- of the acts. 


As the art collector friend of 


“A PICTURE WHICH HAD THE GUTS TO BE IM- 
PORTANT...A MOVIE WHICH HAD SOMETHING 
TO SAY AND WASN'T AFRAID TO SAY IT” 


BILLY ROSE 


nationally syndicated 


Leod directed. ! 
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DORE SCHARY 
presents 


ROBERT YOUNG 
ROBERT MITCHUM 
ROBERT RYAN 


AN RKO RADIO PICTURE 
with 
GLORIA GRAHAME 
PAUL KELLY 
SAM LEVENE 


DOORS OPEN 
30 A.M 


SCIENTIFICALLY AIR CONDITIONED 
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B'WAY & 49th ST 
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CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


- CI 5-5200. - Evenings 8:30. 


ZIEGFELD 54th Street and 6th Ave. 


Prices Mon. thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 


AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
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Sonnie Anderson, featured vocalist 
with Jimmy Palmer and his or- 
chestra who headline the free stage 
presentations at Palisades Amuse- 
ment Park, N. J., opposite the 
125th Street ferry, 
Saturday, August 9th, for a limited 
engagement. 





Laura, Otto Kruger is so suave as 
to be almost slimy; the change in 
him at the end is unbelievable. The 
others are warmly unbelievable all 
the way through. Stewart Chaney 
has provided a most pleasant living 
room for the unseen corpse anil the 
other performers; but (save for 
the funeral wreath) there are de- 
cidedly no laurels for “Laura”. 
J.T.S. 





FREE RHUMBA LESSONS 
AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


Patrons of the Brooklyn Para- 
mount Theatre will be given the 
free opportunity of learning to 
dance the rhumba and the samba 
every weekday evening beginning 
this Monday. Instructors from Ar- 
thur Murray’s Brooklyn Studio 
will on hand Monday through 
Friday evenings, from 8 to 10 
o’clock, to teach the Latin-Amer- 
ican dances in the lower lounge of 
the Brooklyn Paramount at no 


be 


starting this 


At Brooklyn Paramount 





Lina Rumay and Franchot. Tone 
im a scene from R.K.O.'s 
“Honeymoon.” 





cost other than the price of the” 
regular admission to the theatre 
which is currently presenting a 
double-feature screen program 
headed by William Holden and 
Joan Caulfield in “Dear Ruth.” 


‘HONEYMOON’ AND ‘RIFF 
RAFF’ SHARE BROKKLYN 
PARAMOUNT SCREEN 


New screen entertainment oe- 
cupies the Brooklyn Paramount 
Theatre screen with the presenta- 
tion of Shirley Temple, Franchot 
Tone and Guy Madison in “Honey- 
moon” and Pat O’Brien, Walter 
Slezak and Anne Jeffreys in “Riff- 
Raff”. Other features of the new 
Brooklyn Paramount program in- 
clude Bill Floyd at the organ. For 
those who visit the theatre Monday 
through Fridays evenings, instruc- 
tors from Arthur Murray’s Brook- 
lyn Studio will be on hand in the 
lower lounge to give free lessons 
in dancing the rhumba and samba, 
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Paramount presents 
BING 
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Story by FRANK BUTLER 
lyrics by JOHNNY BURKE 
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THE 2-FOR-1 SHOW THAT NEW 
YORK’S BEEN WAITING FOR! 







Directed by ELLIOTT NUGENT 


Music by JAMES VAN HEUSEN 
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To the Editor 


The German Film 


From ROBERT WARSHOW 


to Hitler in the June 28 issue of The New Leader, seems to have completely 


i ¢ OUR reviewer, Seymour Stern, in writing of Siegfried Kracauer’s From Caligari 


misunderstood the book, and has made a thoroughly unwarranted charge that 
Dr. Kracauer is a Communist—or at least that his book is a piece of Communist 


propaganda, 


Dr. Kracauer’s book is a serious attempt to find in the German films of the Weimar 
period some evidence of the psychological currents that contributed to the rise of 


Nazism. 
idea that the-German people have exhibit- 
ed peculiar psychological tendencies dis- 
tinct from the tendencies of the world in 
general. But Mr. Stern has chosen not 
to subject the book to serious criticism 
but simply to attack it, as if there were 
something illegitimate about trying to 
throw some light on the German problem. 

Mr. Stern writes: “Kracauer de- 
nounces on ideological grounds as well 
as psychological grounds almost every 
masterpiece of the German screen from 
“Caligari” in 1919 to Fritz Lang’s 
“Metropolis” in 1927, yet devotes five 
pages of affectionate analysis mingled 
with praise to Kuhle Wampe, a German 
Communist film... .” Any honest read- 
ing of the book must make it quite 
evident that Dr. Kracauer is fully aware 
of the greatness of the great German 
films; to point out nevertheless that they 
expressed a politically dangerous state of 
mind is in no way to detract from their 
greatness, any more than it would be 


It is quite possible to take issue with the book, or indeed with the whole basic 





an “attack” on Kafka or Joyce, for ex- 
ample, to point out that they express the 
modern “malaise.” As for Kule Wampe, 
Dr. Kracauer merely points out that it 
is one of the very few pre-Hitler films 
to express a mood of hope; it is certainly 
nonsense to deny that the Communist 
movement has at certain times and in 
certain places been the most active of 
popular expressions of discontent—how- 
2ver delusive the hope may have been in 
fact. And Dr, Kracauer does not fail 
to point out that the movie in its glorifi- 
cation of youth shows a striking simi- 
larity to expressions of Nazi ideology. 

Here are two quotations from the 
book relating to the subject of Commu- 
nism: 

1. page 10-—“Only a few analyses of 
the Weimar Republic hint at the psycho- 
logical mechanisms behind the inherent 
weakness of the Social Democrats, the 
inadequate conduct of the Communists, 


and the strange reactions of the German 
masses.” 

2. page 107—“There is also no doubt 
that the increase of Communist sympa- 
thizers was in part the result of the 
spell the orthodox character of the 
Marxist doctrine cast over many men- 
tally unprotected who were in search of 
a solid refuge.” 

Mr. Stern descends to a considerable 
depth of ill-nature in his attempt to 
dismiss this book. He writes, “He is 
guilty of perpetuating that arrogant 
myth so dear to German film critics and 
film makers alike... that the Germans 
were ‘the ‘first to render completely 
mobile the film camera.’ For the-informa- 
tion’ of Herr Kracauer’s readers: com- 
plete’ mobility ..; was first-achieved.. . 
by D. W. Griffith. .. .”- What: Mr Stern 
means to say here is that Dr Kracauer 
has made an error The vulgarity-of the 
review is sufficiently indicated by the 
fact that Dr. Kracauer in this passage 
becomes “Herr” Kracauer. 

New York City. 


Editor’s Note:—Because of the hazards 
of summer vacationing, we have not been 
able to contact Seymour Stern, the re- 
viewer of “From Caligari to Hitler.” We 
will print a reply by Mr. Stern in a forth- 
coming issue. 








——— 


Politics on the American 


(Continued from Page Four) 


dents of a wide range of opinion held 
together by their faith in the demo- 
eratic method as a means of social prog- 
ress. 
brand of opinion will gain predominance 
ix SLID, as to date it has been char- 
acterized as having a direction rather 
than a “line.” Although this absence 
of articles of faith plus its long-term 
approach to current social problems has 
opened the group to some criticism, it 
has also given it considerable appeal to 

generation which knows that nobody 
has all the answers. 


‘* 


Tuere is a new federation of student 
governments and organizations known 
as the National Students’ Organization. 
In theory it is a nationwide, liberal out- 
fit to which all American college stu- 
dents will belong. Few would oppose 
the theory, but in practice the NSO 
w''' have to choose between being na- 
tionwide or liberal. If it is nationwide 
i. would be unable’to take a position on 
racial segregation without losing its 
membership in states where that prac- 
tice is the law. Similarly, it could not 
favor Federal] subsidization of higher 
education without losing its Catholic 
membership. If the NSO is to succeed 
on an all-inclusive scale it will have to 
limit itself to opposing measles and can- 
nibalism. 

Is there a solution? Basic changes in 
our political and economic framework 
predicate a full solution. For example, 
the only effective way to eliminate post- 
war cynicism is to climinate war. A 
partial solution is possible involving two 
primary factors: 

1) Methods: the liberals must re- 
vitalize their whole approach to the 
campus. Yor the time being the old 
rah-rah techniques are worse than use- 
less and should be replaced with more 
rational and mature propaganda, 

2) Subject matter: attention should 
be focused un broad general issues, but 
even more on their specific local applica- 
tion. Basic principles should be applied 
to the immediate problems of the stu- 
dent. Instead of resolving against racial 
discrimination, a committee on racial 
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It is to be hoped that no one ° 


equality should be formed to attack lo- 
eal discrimination. After the Cornell 
Chapter of SLID had devoted itself to 
national and international affairs for a 
term it awoke with a start to find that 
ynly one of the twenty-eight members 
of the Student Council voted against 
compulsory ROTC! It is much more 
work to do something in your own back- 
yard than ‘t is to burn a candle to a 
broad principle, but lasting progress 
must come from the bottom. Also the 
colleges offer a splendid opportunity to 
undermine the “four-year” mentality— 
the belief so widely held in the United 
States that if things go wrong you 
wait for leap year and turn the rascals 
out. Democracy must be constantly 
fought for at the lowest level—changing 
national officials is by itself no solution 
—and the best training that young peo- 
ple can get is in struggling for campus 


jJemocracy. Resolutions are no substi- 


‘N 


Campus 


tute for work, and the sooner liberals 
realize this the better off they will be. 

What of the naive who supplied the 
title for this analysis? Raving and rant- 
ing about the menace of Communism is 
'» solution to their problem. What is 
necessary is an honest, factual educa- 
tional program logically presented. After 
all, we were in their shoes not too long 
ago and were probably equally intransi- 
gent. We have a strong case for our 
anti-Stalinism and if we can explain it 
adequately there is a good chance that 
we can save these young liberals from 
the disillusionment we suffered in 1939- 
41. Above .1ll, we must not be timid. 
We will be baited as “Red-baiters,” 
but there is nothing new about that— 
we used to be “Fascist-baiters.” We 
can help the naive by treating them as 
intelligent, well-meaning and _ honest 
young people, which they are. But it 
calls for patience and work. 





From Hitler to Chaos 


(Continued from Page Nine) 
tyranny or exploitation apart from the 
general situation of loose suspension in 
which the people’s rights are found 
under a foreign occupation by military 
forces of three democratic nations, There 
is no forced labor and no puppet press, 
no concentration camps (the SS ex- 
cepted), and no fanatical party lines. 
The absence of these four anti-Freedoms 
in the onsetting European darkness is, 
to be sure, notable. But it can’t, unfor- 
tunately, be reckoned as anything more 
than virtue of the Anglo- 
American condominium. This is not 
snough in a situation which is deterio- 
rating so rapidly. , 

The West needs to be warned. Nothing 
less than a radical new beginning can 
ascape (as Keynes warned prophetically 
mce before) “setting up such strains in 
the European structure and letting loose 
such human and spiritual forces as, 
pushing beyond frontiers and races, will 
»verwhelm not only you and your ‘guar- 
antees,’ but your institutions, and the 
»xisting of your society,... 
Nothing then can delay for very long 


negative 


order 


that final civil war between the forces 
of Reaction and the despairing convul- 
sions of Revolution, before which the 
horrors of the late German war will 
fade into nothing, and which will de- 
stroy, whoever is victor, the civilization 
and progress of.our generation. .. .” 


Taft-Hartley Law 


(Continued from Page Six) 
including primaries and elections for 
delegates to national political conven- 
tions. For violating this provision, a 
union may be fined up to $5,000. In addi- 
tion, every officer who consents to the 
use of union funds for such purposes 
may be fined up to $1,000 or imprisoned 
up to one year, or he may be both fined 
and imprisoned. 

If any union publication comments on 
a national election, the union and its offi- 
cers might be held to have violated this 
provision. Many unions have already 
taken steps to challenge the constitu- 
tionality of this prohibition on the 
ground that it interferes with the rights 
of free speech and-free press. 


On “Moon Gaffney” 
From ALBERT L. McALOON 


Tus is just a little note of apprecia- 
tion for your very understanding and 
fair review of Moon Gaffney. I am not 
too surprised since I find the whole tone 
of The New Leader to be one of integrity. 
What a good many reviewers of Moon 
Gaffney have missed is the whole point 
of the book—Gaffney’s spiritual develops 
ment and growth. To my mind it was an 
exceptional characterization of the effect 
of God’s Grace working in a person who 
has been brought up in an atmosphere 
of “institutionalization.” This is not to 
say that I am against institutions, but 
I do think that too many of us have come 
to depend on institutions little realizing 
that we make up the institutions. If we 
could see it as a base on which to build, 
a frame of reference, and then use all 
the dynamite we can to strengthen the 
edifice, our own little worlds would be 
much better. And once we fix up our 
own milieu then the effects will spread 
as a ripple on the water. ; 

Thanks again for your just review. 
Here’s hoping we have more Moon 
Gaffneys see the light. 

Providence, R. I. 
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The Balkans 


(Continued from Page Seven) 
after he gave a statement to the New 
York Times. Did the same happen to 
Sofoulis, the leader of the Liberal Partz 
in Greece, or to Svoles or Sofianopulos? 
There is the difference. 

At Lake Success I met an old Greek 
friend of mine. He was sure that the 
Soviet Union would abstain and not 
veto the resolution. He was terribly 
upset by the turn of events and told me: 
“We thought peace would finally start 
i. the Balkans. We have suffered too 
much. The people are tired. They want 
peace and tranquility. Even the Com- 
munists and fellowtravelers are ex- 
hausted.” 

“Yes, I know,” I told him, “The same 
goes for my people, the Yugoslavs. They 
want peace, work and bread. They have 
neither peace nor bread but only work, 
Lately a Yugoslav Communist declared 
that ten million Yugoslavs may have 
to die but the Five Year plan and Com- 
munism must succeed. We are enslaved 
by the liberators.” 

While speaking to my Greek friend 
I was watching Tito’s delegate in the 
UN, Dr. Jozha Vilfan, a young yawyer 
and a swimming champion from Ljubl- 
jana, whom I met in Belgrade in the 
terrible times of Communist terror in 
1944 and 1945 when I was in my native 
Yugoslavia. He was then the State 
Supreme Prosecutor and one of the most 
powerful men in the Government. Long 
queues of people went to plead with him 
for the lives of their relatives. I re- 
member his pale cynical face, as he re- 
fused mercy. 

Here he is Not as a_ public 
prosecutor but as a defendant, accused 
by the hundreds of thousands of mar- 
tyred Yugoslavs he had sentenced to 
death. It gave me grim satisfaction to 
look at him during the meetings of the 
Security Council. Vivid in my memory 
was what I saw in Yugoslavia two 
years ago. Thousands of my fellow 
Yugoslavs sent to death or to the dark- 
ness of Tito slave labor camps. No 
traces of their graves are to be found 
in Yugoslavia. They are the glorious 
unknown soldiers of democracy. The 
Communist might swallowed them, They 
were there in the Security Council dur- 
ing all those warm summer afternoons 
asking for justice. They died at the very 
moment when the UN Charter promised 
men new light, justice and equality. I 
looked on the Yugoslav delegate. Our 
eyes crosse*’. He recognized me. One 
o2 those who escaped death and dark- 
ness. I felt happy that somebody was 
there to witness in the name of thou- 
sands of my friends who have died be- 
cause they believed that a new life 
would start for all of us with the end 
of the war and the birth of the UN. 


now. 
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SDF NEWS 


NATHONAL - 


New Books: Dayid I. Ashe and George 
Rifkin, two labor attorneys and proe- 
minent members of the SDF, have writ- 
ten a booklet on “The Taft-Hartley Law 
—How It Effects Unions and Workers”. 
It is a useful ‘handbook of 32 pages, pub- 
lished by the Rand School Press, 7 East 
15th Stre@t, New York 3, N. Y. Price 
35¢; reduced rates for; quantities. Also 
recommended: “History of American 
Communism,” by James Oneal and Dr. 
Werner. Price $5. Qfieal is a member 
of the National Executive Committee of 
the SDF. This book also can be obtained 
from the Rand School Book Stere.... 
Pennsylvania: Annug! Socialist Day, 
Outing and ference on Saturday and 
Sunday, AuguSt 9 and 10; at Camp Hoff- 
nung, near Pipersville, Pa., some 30 
miles north of Philadelphia. “The Recent 
Congress, the Growing Reaction, and 
What Labor and Social Democrats Must 
Do.” will be discussed by August Claes- 
sens and I. Levin-Shatzkes, and speakers 
from the Pennsylvania A.F. of L. and 
CIO. ... August Claessens speaks Satur- 
day, August 16, at Camp Eden, Cold 


at Unity House, Ferest Park, Pa. 
NEW YORK CITY 


City Executive Committee meets, 
Wednesday, August 13, 7:30 P.°M.... 
Algernon Lee speaks over Station WEVD 
every Saturday at 9:30 p. m.... Third 
Annual Debs Banquet Sunday evening, 
November 16, at the Park Central Hotel: 


and August 22/23 “and: 


Palestine 


(Continued from Page One) 
mass murder of Jews, escaped to Egypt; 
while his extremist colleagues were réin- 
stated in Palestine and began murdering 
their moderate Arab opponents—the 
Jewish leaders resisting the White Paper 
were jailed; peaceful Jewish communities 
were overrun by troops and bereaved for 
long periods of their men; Jewish re- 
fugees were forcibly shipped to new 
barbed-wire camps. The British adminis- 
tration took on aspects @f. a police state 
in Palestine, for the arbitrary and often 
collective punishment of the Jews. No 
wonder the present maniacal vendetta 
by Jewish extremists began, and no won- 
der that the British security forces be- 
came so demoralized that they emulated 
the lawlessness of the Irgin and Stern 
gangs. 

The New Leader condemns the mass 
brutality of Jewish terrorists. But the 
stubborn refusal of Britain, under the 
leadership of Bevin whom wwe have so 
often given deserved praise, to. face the 
reality of Jewish nationalist: aspirations, 
to compromise with them in the interim 
administration and in the final solution, 
is delivering the. situation into the hands 
of these very terrorists. ‘ 

It is because wé acceunt ourselves 
friends of Britain and particularly of 
the Labor Party that’ we remonstrate, 
and we hope the Unted States Govern- 
ment will remonstrate also, and that the 
spiral of lawlessness will be ended. 





On William Samson 


(Contmued from lage ‘len) 


tewering apartments above the railroad 
yards—for the habitations of the. rich 
and the poor—while fitting, can be 
understood outside of the compulsion of 
the young hero who lives in the apart- 
ments to know the poor who live in the 
yards. And the symbols, being cut-to-fit 
clumsily, bulge and gape at moments 
of crucial action allowing much of the 
climax to sink to the level of journalism, 
In The. Cleaner’s Story, however, San- 
som avoids the gross error: of the puzzle- 
maker, but is guilty: sometimes of trying 
to fit a round, symbolical peg into a 
aquare, naturalistic hole. How else ex- 
plain the fact that the cleaning woman 
is allowed to have been once an aristo- 
erat, except by saying. that exigencies 
of the problem forced her to have knewn 
the reality .of the Annexe which she 
could not have known from the café? 
But can you imagine Kafka’s mole 
except near or in his burrow? Can you 
imagine the mole once having been a 
weasel? 


In other kinds of narrative the writer 
can depend in vicarious experience to 
a greater extent and write of conflicts 
that are pitincipaily external and per- 
eeived intellectually. It would seem that 
this is more difficult to achieve in the 
obsessive (I use the term. in a_descrip- 
tive, not a perjorative sense) novel as 
written by Franz Kafka. William San- 
som has real imaginative depth and 
admirable narrative skill, but I fear 
his powers of empathy are undeveloped 
and that his understanding has yet to 
attain that equiblibrium that might serve 
as a foundation for an artistic synthesis 
in this type of novel. To create intel- 
lectually a dilemma, which is related to 
reality and serves to illuminate it, is an 
even greater task than to rediscover in 
experience, which one has lived through, 
a symbol that brilliantly expresses a 
former crisis. If you should once have 
shared the problems of a mole, you will 
have already taken an important step 
towards imagining The Burrow. 








LUNACHARASKY, SOVIET COMMISSAR OF EDUCATION, ON RELIGION 


the universe.” 


LDAP 


® “We hate Christians; even the best of them must be regarded as 
our worst enemies. They preach love of one’s neighbor and MERCY, 
which is contrary te eur principles. Christianity is an obstacle to 
the revolution. Down with the love of one’s neighbor. What we need — 
is hatred. We must know how to hate; only thus, shall we conquer 
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NEW CONTRACT WITHOUT LAWYERS 


In addition to successfully signing a new, greatly improved contract, the Martin Rarback 
administration which thrashed the leadership of Louis Weinstock, Communist exbig- 


wig of the 


Painter's Union, accomplshed agreements on the contract without the 


use of lawyers on both sides. Rarback is seated second from left next to Mayor 

O'Dwyer. In a forthcoming issue of ,.The New Leader, we shall print a full-length por- 

trait of deposed Louis Weinstock and the heartening new developments in the Painter's 
Union by Julien Steinberg, Staff Labor Analyst of The New Leader. 
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Chase Bank Seeks Business Empire 


< 


(Continued from Page One) 


several years of subordinating the study 
and public discussion of Inter-American 
labor matters to the commercial and 
financial interests that are coming more 
and more to dominate the Pan-American 
Union. These interests have been rep- 
resented by the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commissions, created during the 
war largely by Nelson Rockefeller with 
mildly philanthropic window-dressing in 
the shape of repeated promises to raise 
the standard of living of the workers of 
the Americas. : 

“The Inter-American Economie and 
Social Council represents essentially the 
some philosophy. By abolishing the Office 
of Labor and Social Information and 
placing its functions under the control 


FASCISM IN ACTION 


@ As usual, whenever Congress does 





» a good thing, it hides its light under a 


bushel—and gives the Communists and 
fellow-travelers a chance to squawk. On 
the initiative of Congress, an important 
document entitled, Fascism in Action, 
was produced by the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Con- 
gress. After all the work entailed ine 
this project, the House of Representa- 
tives approved the printing of slightly 
over 500 copies, which is just enough to 
provide a copy for each member of the 
House and Senate. Was this publication 
written only for the information of 
Congressmen, or was it to inform the 
whole American public on this subject? 
A previous publication, Communism im 
Actign, was spread all over the country, 
and properly so. Why not Fascism in 
Action? Even that great economizer 
Representative Taber vught to know 
that ft costs virtually as much to print 


“500 copies as to print 1,000, from the 


standpoint of democracy, an edition of 
50,000 would be productive of enormous 
political dividends. 
THE ANGLER AS A 
POLITICAL FORCE 
According to the Deutsche Fischerei- 
Zeitung, there is about-to be a mons- 
ter demonstration against the pollu- 
tion of rivers in Belgium. Twenty- 
five thousand anglers are to parade 
through the streets of Brussels. From 
7,000 to 8,000 of these will be in- 


habitants of the city. The remainder” 


will be conveyed from all parts of the 
country to the capital in special ex- 
cursion trains. The Belgian anglers 
point out that whereas they pay the 
Government 200,000 francs per an- 
num for the right to fish, the indus- 
tries which pollute the streams only 
pay the State a beggarly 40,000. The 
Belgian elections are now close at 
hand, and explicit assurances on the 
subject of river pollution are being 
demanded» of all the candidates in 
angling constituencies, — Fishing 
Gazette, London. 


Ji en, forner Assistant to the President 


4A\ber and Nation, presided. 


of the Secretary of the Council, the 
‘coordination’ of labor is officially ac 
complished.” 


An analysis of this situation has been 
filed with Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, 
Director General of the Pan-American 
Union, together with a protest agaitist 
the policy which the action of the @bv- 
erning Board fulfills. The action of the 
Board will be submitted for ratification 
at the Bogota conference of the American 
naticns next January. 
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Green ond Murray Enderse 
Gelden Appeintment on 
Greek Mission 


The appointment of Clinton S. Gold- 


of the United Steel Workers of Amer-’ 
ica (CIO), as the labor advisor to the 
American Mission to Aid Greece has 
been endorsed by both the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations in mes- 
sages from William Green and Philip 
Murray. 

Mr. Golden was guest of honor at 
a small luncheon attended by top A.F. 
of L. and CIO leaders at the Hotel 
| emenapene recently. The gathering 
her sponsored by the Inter-Union In- 
| stitute. J. B. S. Hardman, Chairman 
‘of the Institute and editor ef La- 
Matthew 
Woll and David Dubinsky, vice presi- 
dents of the A.F. of L., and Louis 
Hollander, President of the New York 
State Industrial Union Council, spoke 
jon behalf of the national labor or- 
ganizations. 
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Household Fire Insurance 


$1 per ‘1,000.00 


A deposit of 80 cents for every $100 
worth of imsurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever 
& member wiihdraws. 
* 

We are the only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society owned 

and operated by Workingmen. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


* 
BRANCHES ALL OVER 


~ 
Apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel.: REgent 4 - 2432 
Ask for booklet C-62 . 
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EX-LAX 
THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
_ strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25c SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 2 
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By Witliam 
The Spell of Baseball 


BOUT 
days of 
pulse to relax and take time out from com- 
onthe usually unsatisfactory state of the 
This is the height of the baseball 
Americans are watching the 
and many more 
the checkered course of ball games/through the 
and the 





once a year, especially in the hot dog- 


summer. this columnist feels an im- 
menting 
world. season, 


battles 


are following 


when millions of 
of teams, big and small, 
radio 
newspapers. é 

I pap yose there is no higher common denominator 


Year 


ranging up to 


of American sports amusement than is baseball. 
after year, day after 
80,000 in the larger stadiums turn out to watch the 
performances of the “big league” 
reaches its climax during the rather grandiloquently 
named World's Series. 
National and American League championships meet 
in a series of seven games to decide which is to be 
hailed as world’s champions. “Who won the Natienal 
League pennant last year?” proved an effective ques- 
tion for detecting ‘enemy agents in American uniforms: 
in the late war. 

Like every normal American boy, 
addict in my younger days. I got my first instruction 
ia practical mathematics calculating the perceatage= 
of the contending teams in the big leagees (each 
team plays 154 games during the season and every 
«lay is awarded a percentage, on a scate of 1.000, 
based on the aumber of games won aad lost) and 
the batting averages of the leadiag players. The 
baseball heroes of my boyhood days sometimes figure 
ja obituary notices today; and.a name mentioned in 
this connection still recalls sometimes the memory of 
a heavy hitter or a brilliant fielder. 

When | went abroad in 1922, my baseball addiction 
For baseball is not an 


day, crowds 
teams. Excitement 


in which the winners of the 


I was a baseball 


faded away. international 


sport. tt has caught on quite well in such neigh- 
bering countries as Mexico and, Canada and. is 
popular among university students in Japan. There 


drive to teach it to young Germans in 
the American Zone: but it is too soon to appraise 
the results. “Apart from this, the great 
game is litthe known abroad and there were 
whefi | was living abroad when [ 
passed the knowing who 


_ has been 


American 
vears 
could grot: have 
test of won the World's 
Series. 

Since | returned to America, the addiction has come 
back. | find that [ enjoy a ball game quite as much 
alter filty as before fifteen, and | 
fereign correspondent of long experience and more 
age than mine -who has 
What is the spell of baseball that holds 
sv many people fascinated? 

. * os * 


know another 


venerable just the same 


reaction. 


T rik the answer is that baseball is a grand 
game to watch, vigorous witheut being brutal, fast 
without being confusing, just complicated eaotgh 
in rules and strategy to be interesting without placing 
an wadue tax on the spectator’s powers of concen- 
teation. There is a balance of brains, 
fleetness of foot in the making of a great ballplaver, 
and the game is a good study in teamwork and in 
individual achievement. 

A vast number of Americans 
baseball. from the boy on the vacant lot to the 
performer in a World’s Series game. 
of the climactic individual feat of baseball: 
ren with the bases full. But much of the art of the 
game lies in fine points of strategy, in 
hard-pressed pitcher at just. the right moment, on 
choesing the pinch-hitter to start or promote a rally 
when the score isin favor. of the other team. 

Certainly ene of the strong attractions of baseball 
is its eternal uncertainty. 
that the game is never over until the last’ man is 
out, and a lead that looks overwhelming is sometimes 
cut dewn or overcome when the side which has been 
behind suddenly launches a determined offensive. 

I have seen a good many sports in various coun- 
but there is no spectacle 1 would -exchange 
for,a hard-fought baseball game between iwo evenly 
matched teams, Racing, whether it be pf horses. 
boats or human beings, is too simple; it has nothing 


bra wn and 


who have played 


have dreamed 


a home 


relieving a 


It is a proverbial saving 


tries: 
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the News 


Henry Chamberlin 


EKnas 








like the varied vicissitudes of baseball. Tennis is a 
but I have never that it 
quickens the blood and stirs the sense for efcitement 
and suspense in the spectator like baseball. 


fine game to ‘play; found 


Soccer is probably the most universally played 
outdoor game. It requires only a ball and a playing 
field: its guiding principle, to kick the ball into the 


net behind the opponents’ goal posts, is also simple. 
A closely 200% to 
or to play in. if you are of the appropriate age 
But | always fall back on the 


contested soccer game is watch. 


and 


physique. infinite 


variety of possible circumstances in baseball. : 

\ loyal Briton will stand up for cricket. But 
there is something a little too sedate, too suggestive 
of “time out for tea” in a cricket match: aad one 








rarely gets a situatiof, so common in baseball, whey 
the fate of the struggle depends so clearly on the 
success or failure of the man at bat. I still rememby 
the incredulous horror that came 
face of an English fellow-sttident 
classmates, 
innocenthy asked: ° slide for 
The contrast between baseball and crickeg 
is along the line of the difference implied int 
fact that an American “runs” for 
Briton * for Parliament. 
The names of the players in the big league teat 
reflection’ of America’s national | 
From the earliest cracks of the bat, 





look of over the = 






one of w 
about the 
‘Do you ever 


when 
college rules 
cricket, 


wicket?” 


inquiring 




















( congress and 


stands” 
are a mosaic of 


origins, lrish™ 


names have been prominent, -along with English 
Welsh and Scotch, and with a fair sprinkling « 


German. I am now struck by the increased number. 
of Slav and Latin names, ; 
of some of America’s newest immigrants. Jews : 
Hank Greenberg. a m@bty hitter 


home runs, and friends of good sportsmanship and 


represented by 


in ihe 
biz leagues; with Jackie Robinson: playing a live 
first base for Brooklyn. 

We all need some form of relaxed escapism. 
ball is less harmful than 
oecupation with psychiatrists. 


racial fairness are glad to see four Negroes 


Ba 20+ : 


opium, aleohol and pres? 


Try it and see! 





An Editorial— 


Washington Puts On 
A Show 


[ mav be that the country needs a first-class show 
] during these dog days. At any rate, the exhibition 

being put on by the Senate War 
Conumittee deserves top rating. Tn ‘the newspapers, 
over the radio and in the newsreels. Senators Brewster 
and Ferguson straut their stuff. They have their difh- 
enlties. for, EHiott Reosevelt and Howard Hughes 
have more highly deweboped gifts for showmaaship. 


Investigating 


Without exhibigng lack of appreciation for a good 
show well-staged, many citizens are obviously growing 
restless. about the whole, thing. The opening act. was 
but there are signs that the final scenes will be 
The. whole business isa little like 
a machine-gun aimed at a mosquito. We have just 
fought a war in which our part of the bill ran into 
the hundreds of billions. There was, of course, pleaty 
‘The tax-payers are, naturally, 
hinding out how much there was and where and who 
But the prolonged hearing 
the Senate Committee is aimed at elucidating a con- 
tract involving $18,000,000 and has spent much of its 
a little 


fine. 


an aoti-climax. 


of graft. interested in 


was responsible. before 


time quibbling about an expense account of 
more than $5.000. 


Why the big guns of the Senate should get excited 
about such small sums is, of course. an open secret. 
The reason has no connection with the efheacy of our 
war industry or the honesty of our industrialists. The 
two Sévators who conduct the enterprise continually 
protest that they are innocent of political consciences. 
They ave openly caught before the entive country 
Irving to get something on the son ‘of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in order to smear the Democratic Party. 


This performance is a fitting afterpiece to the per- 
formance of the Eightieth Congress. 
vestigating the high eost of living or the lack 
ine ov the real American “war criminals’ —the corrupt 
ov something else that ordinary folks care 
about. the Republican leaders are off with much sound 
and fury on the trial of something which makes litle 
diflerence to the people who have the votes. 


Instead of in- 


of hous- 


profiteers 


‘ 












































TVA and Individual 


Enterprise 


AMES RORTY has written a report on the achieves 
ments of TVA that will bring evetcy réader up 
with a start. It is an inspiring tale of achieves 

To most readers. will give a new picture of 
the scope of our southland project. For it deats, note 
with dams and electricity, but with farms aad fertility] 
Our basic problem is, after all, that of the earth on] 
which aad from. which we live. more than ay 
century we have been exhausting our soil. Deficient ” 
soil aneans deficient food-and dehvieat- people and a> 
deficient civilization. Now, under the inspiration. of 
TVA, thousands of families scattered over more than” 
30 states have set about building rather than. caplet 
the foundation: of our -national’ hte. = ~ 4 


ed 


% 


ment. 


For 


The reader puts down this dynamic recital with” 
the feeling that our great national debate on governs” 
ment planning versus individual enterprise has been” 
conducted on the basis‘of a false distinction. The ime. 
plication is that the more the official experts plaa, 
the faster the individual citizen's initiative wil shrivel 
What the ‘farmers of the nation have dene for 
themselves during the past decade under expert guise) 


away. 


dance gives the lie to-this concept. One comes to see 
that the more people do together through machinery] 
the government and 
the more each man can do for himself. 
effort, far individual 
is a spur to it. . 


offered — by voluntary organie” 


zations. Cos) 


. . . » « * 
operative from discouraging 


initiative. 


The problem in our technological civilization ist 
how to fiad full and free application of the potentials 
of science to production. Obviously this would net be” 
done ia a completely individualistic society. And it is: 
equally obvious that it ‘is hindered by monepolisti¢® 
controls, But in a society using cooperative techaiques. 
aud not-afraid to-exert the power of government to§ 
its own interest, the result of scientific advance caw be™ 
quickly and productively applied. Government must) 
have a permanent and increasing fole in an economy” 
like ours, TVA ‘is showing us—including businessmes 
and indistrialists—what that role can and should be 
in a living. growing society. 4 
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